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TWENTY CENTS 


“Real Folks” make 
a Display Success! 


“The demand for it has been greater than 
that for any other display we have shown” 
writes Kroehler—and no wonder! 


Dealers appreciate a display that brings 
into their windows or showrooms 
real, almost life-sized “people”, who 
fit easily, naturally into ‘the settings. 
And because they seem to “talk”, 
directly to other people, they get | 
attention and SELL. 


Furniture or foods—hairnets or 
hardware—gun-powder or face- 
powder — Einson-Freeman 
“merchant analysis’ always 
finds the display slant that 
SELLS. 
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To men who want to become 


VICE PRESIDENTS 
while they are still young 


A 44-page booklet called “What an Executive Should 


Know” describes this new training. Send for it. 


HIS important new Service, recently an- 
| should be investigated by every 
able man who wants to make a substantial 
business success in the years immediately ahead. 

Men who are satisfied with departmental 
jobs and small earnings will not be interested 
in this type of training. It is prepared for the 


kind of men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business for them- 
selves. It is not “‘specialized”’ training in the 
usual sense. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute teaches 
only one specialty—the highest-paid, the most 
uncrowded. That specialty is Management. 


For men who want to enter the highest-paid 


branch of business 


nem the condensed experience 
of the best business brains in the country, 
the new Modern Business Course and Service 
is the most comprehensive, tangible help avail- 
able to executives in meeting the difficult busi- 
hess conditions of today. It is for men who 
want zmmediate help in their problems—not 
next year, not next month, but NOW. 

Among the business leaders who have con- 
tributed to this new training are such prom- 
inent executives as: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Bruce 
Barton, Dr. Julius Klein, Hon. Will H. Hays, 
David Sarnoff. 

We invite you to send for the facts in a newly 
published booklet called “What an Executive 


Should Know.” It is a book that should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
prominent place for himself in the next few 
years. It is well worth a half hour of your time. 

The book will be sent to you without obliga- 
tion if you will simply mail the coupon. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
559 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Insiitute, 
Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the booklet, 


“What an Executive Should Know” 


Name__ 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


ntered as second-class matter 


ee every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
Tune 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N 


. Y., under the Act of March, 3, 1879. Volume XXVIII, No. 7. 
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handkerchief 


|: pes it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her ‘‘going away”’ 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold a// your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you'll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra service, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ... .'The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
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SEROMA e565 500 cons eas sawn The Portage 
FEIN EE. since sods nccehssnuas The Durant 
BANGAS CITY MG. cis.0c occ ccs ce The President 
SUCBON, ARIZ... os 00000000 El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ........-. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 0.0606 s0c0es The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANG OTA, 26660506 ccs The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT..........--- The King Edward 
NIAGARA BALIS; ONT. .< .0. 0600500 The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. 025025000 The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I..The Constant Spring 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Chicago Tribune’s 1931 
Book of Facts 


“Advertising is to selling what machin- 
ery is to production. It varies in efficiency, 
as do machines. But really efficient adver- 
tising, which brings about mass selling of 
a standardized product, cuts distribution 
costs, even as machinery cuts production 
costs.’ So says the 
Chicago Tribune's 
1931 Book of Facts. 
Then it quotes the 
Committee on Mar- 
ket Analysis of the 
National Distribu- 
tion Conference as 
follows: 


“We believe it can 
be safely said that the 
use of effective adver- 
tising by national dis- 
tributors as a general 
rule produces one or 
more of the following 
results: 

1. Decreases cost of 
selling. 

2. Lowers cost of the production on account 
of increased volume. 

3. Lowers price to the consumer and _ thereby 
raises the standard of living. 

4. As a by-product, aids in the education of 
the public.’’ 


Without stopping to debate the pro- 
nouncements of such an august body as the 
National Industrial Conference Board, we 
will hurry on to say that the Book of 
Facts then raises the question of what con- 
stitutes effective advertising. One of the 
greatest factors in effective advertising, it 
says, is intelligent zoning of national ex- 
penditure by restricting sales and advertis- 
ing effort to those areas or territories which 
can be served with profit. 

This in turn calls for a clear definition of 
what constitutes a profit area. The book, 
after about twenty-five pages of carefully 
edited facts on the Tribune itself, then goes 
on to show why the Tribune regards Trib- 
une Town as one of the world’s (if not 
the world’s) most profitable area. 

With a population of 12,200,679 (one- 
tenth of the population of the entire United 
States), with 12 per cent of the individual 
income tax returns, 12 per cent of the pas- 
senger car registrations, 12 per cent of the 
residential electric customers, 11 per cent 
of the residential gas customers and 15 per 
cent of the residential telephone customers 
(interesting, isn’t it, the extent to which 
these factors correlate?), with 14 per cent 
of the banks, 9 per cent of the bank de- 
posits (Bravo, Tribune! for telling a fact 
that is not so flattering as well as those 
that are), with 12 per cent of the manu- 
facturing establishments, 12 per cent of the 
wage earners, 13 per cent of the wages 
and 14 per cent of the value of the manu- 
factured products, with 12 per cent of the 
agriculture and 18 per cent of the live 
stock, it would appear that Tribune Town 
had real claims to the place in the selling 
sun which it has so long and so lustily 
claimed. 

Tribune Town (for those who do not 
happen to know) is that vast area sur- 
rounding Chicago in which the Chicago 


Pirie MacDonald 


Walter Mann 


Tribune has the most important part of its 
circulation. The Book of Facts sets forth, 
naturally, important factors to sustain the 
judgment of Tribune Town as the desir. 
able area it unquestionably is. Such fac. 
tors, for instance, as the individual income 
tax returns, passenger car registrations, res- 
idential electric customers, etc., listed 
above, as well as others. It also contains 
comparative coverage figures by families 
for all counties and for towns over 1,000 
population in the entire Tribune Town 
area. 

Following another sixty pages of care- 
fully prepared facts about the Tribune and 
its relations of one kind and another to 
the competitive papers in Chicago, the 
Book of Facts closes with a general index. 
One hundred sixty-five pages, well printed 
on good paper, handsomely bound. Get 
it for your Chicago file. Ask for it on 
your company or business stationery. 


“When Greek Meets 
C. A. Patterson” 


Everyone knows that “When Greek 
meets Greek’ a restaurant or a shoe shin- 
ing parlor comes into being. Yet, despite 
the generally known prolificacy of that an- 
cient race, the average person has no con- 
cept whatever of the gigantic size and buy- 
ing power of the American restaurant 
market. 

Did you know, for instance, that the 
total annual restaurant sales approximate 
two and one-half billions of dollars 
(fourth in volume of sales of all specified 
industries) ; that one person out of every 
four in urban communities eats at least 
one meal a day in restaurants, and that 
millions of people, literally millions, eat 
all of their meals away from home; that 
restaurants absorb 6 per cent of every con- 
sumer’s—and 18 per cent of the out-of- 
town visitor’s—dollar; that there is one res- 
taurant for every 859 persons in the urban 
United States? 


So we hear from C. A. Patterson, editor 
and publisher of the American Restaurant 
Magazine. First, he gives us a carefully 
prepared resume of the development of the 
restaurant industry and its present size 
(80,235 urban restaurants serving 68,955,- 
521 persons, plus 40,000 more in the rural 
and small town sections). Section two 
breaks restaurants into nine types. 


Next comes a well-written section on 
the market for foods and allied products 
which the restaurant provides and a most 
interesting picture of the buying habits of 
restaurant operators. 


Next we have a detailed picture of the 
market for kitchen equipment offered by 
the restaurants of America ($26,400,000 2 
year) and a section on dining service equip- 
ment. ; 

Sixty pages crammed with well-written 
facts—many of them gleaned from govern- 
ment reports—many others from studies 
made by the magazine’s own research de- 
partment. Write C. A. Patterson, 5 So. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for your copy: 
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| O get more out of 


Printed Matter— 


put more into it... 
MARTIN CANTINE 


Geared for extraordinary service, Cantine facilities are unequalled. . . 


4 


Distributors carry stock papers for immediate deliveries, and special making 
orders can, in emergency, be finished within 48 hours. 


IMPROVEMENTS WITH SAFETY 


Notwithstanding their much reduced prices, you are getting higher quality than ever in 
Cantine’s Coated Papers—better body, better finish, better color. You must have noticed it. 
(Yet these are not new papers. They are the same Standard Cantine grades as before. € They result 
in better printing, not only because they are better papers but because, from long experience, 


you know what they are and how to handle them. Not an experiment, they are safe to use. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


MILLS AT SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


Specialists ia Coated Papers since 1888 


Cantines 


COATED PAPERS 


N.Y. SALES OFFICE, 501 FIFTH AVE. 


Please send samples of the papers checked below: 


(} Canfold 
() Esopus 


(] Velvetone 
C] M-C Folding 
(} Zena 

(J Duo-Bond 


(.) Ashokan 
C] Hi Ans 
(} Litho 

(] Niagara 


(] Watertone 
(-] Colorfold 


Name. 
Address. 
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Whats New 


gq This week Sates MANAGEMENT 
introduces a new department under the 
title, ‘‘Designing to Sell.’’ Product 


design has attained such a dominating 
position as a factor in building sales an n r+ | qa mi q® ni 
and profits that it has—either forcibly 


or otherwise-—been thrust into the 
realm of subject matter no president 
or sales director can longer afford to 
ignore. {It is significantly true that, al- 

most without in: the companies Vol. XXVIII. No. 7 November 14, 1931 
that have been able to hold their own 
or actually to forge ahead during the 
depression, have been among those 
who improved their goods, either in e 
style or structure, improved their T 4a g > We @ k 
m packaging, or introduced new and su- 
perior products. . . . {SALES MAN- 
os AGEMENT’S new department will be 
given as wide a scope as possible. It 
will deal not only with design in its General 

more abstract sense, but with materials 

and finishes; not only with com- Sigetiacamt Te coon ccc eee ia nae sass anetesens sates: 229 
modity, but with industrial products. 
Readers are invited to contribute their = 
own experiences with design problems, Steel Fabricators Launch Plan for Group Control of Output........ 240 
and to consult SALES MANAGEMENT as 
to authoritative sources for design in- 
formation and service. 


— Handling Salesmen 


— Kelvinator Holds Sales Conferences by "Phone ............-.--- 237 
Editorial Staft mis 
By D. G. Baird 
Ray Bit, Editor ; 
HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor 
A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor Management 
Lawrence M. HucGuHes, News Editor : a ? 325 
M. E. SHUMAKER, Desk Bditor Profit Clinics and How to Hold Them ..............0-20--005> 235 
No. 4 (Part I1). Sales Factors in Profit Assurance 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS By C. E. Knoeppel. Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, Ohio | 
D. G. Bairp, Western Field Editor 
L. R. Boutware, Marketing | 
Maxwe_t Droke, Sales Letters . | 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, Export Selling Product Design 
Herbert Kerkow, Industrial Selling Better Products Will Release Dammed-up Dollars .............--- 230 
WALTER MANN, Advig. & Research Based on an interview by Lawrence M. Hughes with Charles F. | 
JoHN ALLEN Murry, Policy Kettering, Vice-president in charge of Research, 
Ray B. Prescott, Statistical Analyst General Motors Corporation, Detroit 
Fred SuHR, Style and Product Design 
C.R. Tighe, Radio Broadcasting Dini GB Fe vk cn ev dexacckxneeteeseerenyivastetreess 232 
James Truk, Washington Editor i : Edited by R. S. MeFadden 
FRANK WAGGONER, Premiums 
Business Staff 
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ee Latest News in Sales and Advertising, beginning on ............ 245 
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333 North Michigan Avenue, Tele- : 51 
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Like Abou-Ben Adhem 


. . . We thought the story would prove in- 
teresting and maybe helpful to some of 
the readers of SALES MANAGEMENT. We 
are very much impressed with this maga- 
zine and out of the vast number we re- 
ceive I suppose SALES MANAGEMENT is 
more closely read than any other periodi- 
cal. Thus, in return for the valuable in- 
formation we have received from your col- 
umns, we wanted to furnish an article of 
our own which we hoped would give a 
few ideas to some of your readers just as 
the stories they contributed helped us.— 
Tucker Wayne, Advertising Manager, Tom 
Huston Peanut Company, Columbus, 
Georgia. 

(The story Mr. Wayne refers to con- 
cerned sales contests, and it appeared in 
the Oct. 31 issue: ‘Pajamas and Hams Put 
Kick into our Sales Contest.” Subscriber 
Wayne has evidently discovered for him- 
self what SALES MANAGEMENT has been 
trying to teach for so long—that ideas 
that work in one field can be made to work 
in other lines as well.—TuHeE Eprrors.) 


Breathless Expectancy 


We wish to express our appreciation 
for some of the very splendid articles that 
have been presented in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. ‘Profit Clinics’’ sounds very in- 
teresting to us and we are anxiously 
awaiting the additional installments. We 
also thought well of your editorial 
headed “You're the Doctor.” In fact, we 
thought so much of it that we took the 
liberty of reprinting it in a bulletin di- 
rected to our sales organization—F. Olney 
Brown, Squire Dingee Company, Chicago. 
(The third of Mr. Knoeppel’s articles 
on “Profit Clinics’ appeared October 10. 
Another was presented last week and 
continued on page 235 of this issue. 
There has been some discussion about 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S holding a_ profit 
clinic, or series of profit clinics, to which 
leading sales executives in all lines 
would be invited. Who is interested? 
Write the managing editor—THE _ Ep- 
ITORS. ) 


Spendable Money Income 

I have been making use of the Spend- 
able Money Income figures contained in the 
Markets and Media Reference Number in 
various analyses. Several times the ques- 
tion has been asked of me: On what are 
these figures based? I suggested that they 
represent the total value of the manu- 
factures and crops in the county, divided 
by the population. Am I correct in mak- 
ing such an assumption? You can re- 
alize, no doubt, that the acceptance of a 
sales or market analysis depends to large 
extent on the ability of the analyst to ex- 
plain clearly what the figures mean: 
therefore I should appreciate any informa- 
tion you may be able to impart.—L. M. 
Rudolph, Sales Statistician, Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., New York City. 
(Special attention is called to the 1931 
Spendable Money Income which was sent 
to subscribers as Part II of the Oct. 31 
issue. The spendable money income in- 


cludes income from all sources, such as 


wages, salaries, fees and commissions of 
every sort, business profits and all mis- 
cellaneous items of income. The phrase 
“money income’ means income received in 
dollars as distinguished from income for 
service of an individual or members of a 
family, for which there is no money con- 
sideration. It does not take into account 
either inventory gains or surpluses which 
most economists omit from spendable in- 
come; from gross farm income products 
used for household, feed, seed and waste 
are deducted, making it met income. For 
a full explanation Reader Rudolph is re- 
ferred to pages 5 to 14 of 1931 Survey 
of Spending Power, which is the title of 
this year’s revised study.—THE Epirors.) 


Story With a Moral 


An interesting sidelight is afforded on 
the existing business depression from the 
following: the writer shares an apartment 
with an executive of one of the large 
mail order houses. In discussing condi- 
tions recently he casually mentioned that 
their business, insofar as orders were con- 
cerned, was showing a pronounced §in- 
crease, that is, over and above the nor- 
mal increase to be expected coincident with 
the coming of the autumn months, but 
that thousands of orders were not being 
filled because there was no stock with 
which to fill them! In other words, fail- 
ure to buy leads to their failure to sell, 
with its consequent effect in retarding the 
return of prosperity, the cumulative effect 
of which we are only too familiar with!— 
J. B. Amos, Advertising Manager, The 
Hedman Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
(Thus proving that we are suffering 
more from buyer’s fear than from dearth 
of sale opportunities—THE Eprrors.) 


Reprints—Scores of "Em 


Enclosed you will find one dollar for 
which I would like to have fifty reprints 
of the article, “Fighters and Salesmen 
Need Heart,’ from your October 3rd issue. 
Think this article is splendid. Undoubted- 
ly, it sums up the selling situation today. 
—Fred C. Boll, Blue Line Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., New York Office. 

(Other companies that ordered reprints of 
the same page included: Brevolite Lacquer 
Company, Club Aluminum Company, 
Wappat, Inc., H. P. Hood & Sons, The 
Gerrard Company, Morton Salt Company, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, United 
Cork Companies of New York, Lincoln 
Paint and Color Company, O-Cedar Cor- 
poration, Texas Creosoting Company, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Trumbull Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, The Lehon Company, 
Dutchess Manufacturing Company, Lowe 
Brothers, Norma-Hoffman Bearings Cor- 
poration, United Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Structural Slate Company, Hedman 
Manufacturing Company.—THE Eprrors.) 


“What this Country Needs.” 


May we have the privilege of reprint- 
ing some of the material appearing in 
your publication under “Plus Signs.” We 
wish to enclose this matter in our regular 
mailings. If all business houses would 


reprint this material and enclose it with 
their regular mailings, and if newspapers 
would feature such good news it ought to 
do much to stimulate business. 

Why not furnish reprints of this mate. 
rial to your subscribers and urge them 
to use as many of them as they can?— 
WwW. M. Ostrander, President, American 
Business Builders, Inc., New York City. 
(More than fifty mewspapers are using 
“Plus Signs’’ in their own columns, 
through pre-releases furnished by Sates 
MANAGEMENT. Significant we find it—as 
Time magazine would say—that the edi- 
tors have more material, every week, for 
this department, than they can find space 
to print—TuHE Epirors.) 


Inquiry, Inquiry 

We want to thank you for the article by 
Mr. Walter Mann appearing in the Oc- 
tober 3 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. A 
number of interesting inquiries have come 
to us as a result. I don’t know of any 
better way to keep an agency mindful of 
the fact that SALES MANAGEMENT gets 
careful attention from its many worth. 
while readers—Chester Foust, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chicago. 
(Reader Foust refers to Mr. Mann’s te- 
view of a survey of the college market, 
printed in “Survey of Surveys.”—THuHE 
EDITORS. ) 


Antidote for Pessimism 


We think “Plus Signs’ is fine. Such in- 
formation will equip salesmen with argu- 
ments to inspire pessimists to place orders. 
It is a commentary on human nature that 
it likes to wallow in despondency. Op- 
timistic facts are most valuable in sales 
work, which is the generator that will 
start business back to high levels—W. J. 
Byrnes, Chicago Tribune, Chicago. 


Worm’s-Eye View 

In the issue of September 26 the question 
is raised why a plain mimeographed bul- 
letin produced better results than a folder 
attractively printed in two colors. Because 
the former means business and puts a 
potential transaction up to the potential 
purchaser on its merits, while the latter 
on the face of the matter admits that 
whatever is advertised needs to be made 
attractive. Usually I put fancy advertise- 
ments into the basket without reading 
them. On the other hand, while I am 
not usually fooled into thinking that a 
circular letter is a personal letter, a simple 
brief statement usually gets some attention. 
The explanation of the superior results 
from one-cent postage is also simple. Such 
material is obviously advertising or a gen- 
eral announcement and is taken at its face 
value. Two-cent postage suggests—as the 
advertiser probably desires—a __ personal 
communication. Much such matter 3s 
marked “personal,” “important,” “rush 
or in addition to the two-cent stamp, hand- 
addressing, form of envelope, etc., are used 
to heighten the illusion. One firm leaves 
blanks in a mimeographed form to insett, 
repeatedly and unnecessarily, the name of 
the addressee. What does any sane man 
do when the very beginning of a possible 
business deal is marked by misrepresenta- 
tion? In one language or another he 
remarks to himself, ‘Falsus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus.” 

This is the worm’s-eye view of a con- 
sumer.—A. L. Benedict, former editor, 
Buffalo Medical Journal, Buffalo, New 
York. 

(Do other readers agree or disagree with 
Mr. Benedict ?—THE Epirors. ) 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending November 14, 1931: 


e @e @ Business went forward with new life this 
week, cheered by the sharp rise in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and the spreading feeling that fundamentally the gen- 
eral situation is distinctly better. Reports from trade cen- 
ters were not uniformly good, but the majority were 
cheerful and fairly active sales were the rule. Colder 
weather was a favorable influence. 


e @e e Estimates of the increased buying power of 
the farmers due to better prices for their products in the 
last four weeks range from $300,000,000 to $800,000,000. 


e @e e Notable price gains have been made recently 
in wheat, corn, rye, cocoa, silk and silver. All of these 
commodities had been selling at abnormally low prices. 
The quick advance has materially altered an important 
phase of the business situation. 


e @e e It is a striking coincidence, reminiscent of 
other days, that the week which witnessed the most im- 
posing evidence of recovery was immediately preceded by 
a week—the last week in October—marked by the lowest 
point reached since 1929 in the index number of business 
activity. The main depressing factor was the sharp de- 
cline in the adjusted index of automobile production. 


e e e Cotton cloth output rose steadily during most 
of October in conformity with the seasonal trend. The 
adjusted index number of the week ended October 31 was 
90.7 compared with 88.6 the week before and 68.3 in 
the corresponding week of 1930. 


® e e Steel ingot production in October was 1,592,- 
376 tons, 44,774 more than in September, but 41 per 
cent less than in October, 1930. The gain over the preced- 
ing month is the first monthly gain since March. Senti- 
ment in the industry has become decidedly hopeful and 
the price of scrap steel has been edging up lately, an ex- 
cellent symptom of better days to come. Output made 
some gain this week, though forward orders at the end 
of last month were slightly off. 


®© @.@ Gasoline prices were advanced one cent a gal- 
lon last week by all the large companies in Standard Oil 
of Indiana territory. This is the second advance since 
the recent advance in the price of crude oil. 


® @ e@ The average price of commodities last week 
was still down—-68.3 compared with 68.5 according to 
the Irving Fisher index number. Recent price gains were 
not reflected in these figures. Prices continue to mount in 
Great Britain, the Crump index number having reached 
66.7 last week, compared with 65.9 the week before. 


@ e@e e Chain store sales in October showed marked 
ifferences. Sears, Roebuck’s, for example, were 21.5 per 
cent less than in October, 1930, compared with a decrease 
of 10 per cent for ten months, while F. W. Woolworth’s 
loss for the month and the ten months was not so much 
45 1 per cent. 
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@ e@ e Ford Motor has notified its dealers that new 
models will not be available before the end of the year. 
Reports from Detroit say that stocks in dealers’ hands 
and in transit amount to less than 50,000 cars and trucks, 
to which 10,000 more may be added before December 31. 


@ @ e@ General Motor’s sales to consumers in Octo- 
ber were only 2,698 less than in September and more than 
twice as many as its sales to dealers. It is the custom 
of the company to cooperate with its dealers in reducing 
cars on hand at this time of year. In 1930 October sales 
were 18,048 less than in September and nearly nine times 
as many as to dealers. 


@ @ @ General Tire & Rubber has acquired Yale Tire 
& Rubber of Akron and will operate it as a subsidiary. 


@ @ @ Price fixing and division of customers by the 
Atlantic Cleaners & Dyers has been permanently enjoined 
by the supreme court of the District of Columbia. Those 
who are seeking liberalization of the anti-trust laws are 
not trying to legalize the practices complained of here. 


@ @ @ Canada Dry Ginger Ale has arranged to open 
a factory in Los Angeles with a daily capacity of 300,000 
bottles of non-alcoholic beverages. 


@ @ @ Radio Corporation of America reported net in- 
come of $3,957,489 for the nine months ended September 
30, a gain over the same period last year of $3,086,736. 
The third quarter earnings were $1,318,786 compared 
with $365,655 in 1930. 


e e e A recommendation of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association this month that railroad wages be cut 10 per 
cent to meet the reduced cost of living was not especially 
well received in railroad circles, where it is thought that 
bankers cannot help the situation as far as public support 
is concerned. 


@ @ e The National Credit Corporation began busi- 
ness last week with assurance of subscriptions to its gold 
notes of more than $400,000,000 and confident belief 
that the half billion aimed at will be reached and surpassed. 
The corporation is now functioning as intended by redis- 
counting ineligible paper of sound banks hampered by 
frozen collateral. 


@ e@ e Important financial interests are backing the 
petition of the National Association of Finance Com- 
panies asking the Federal Reserve Board to extend redis- 
count privileges to notes of banks and finance credit com- 
panies which provide accommodation for instalment pay- 
ments. The outstanding amount of such notes is about 
$4,000,000,000. The argument advanced is that these 
notes are self liquidating and have stood well the test of 
difficult times. 


e e@ e@ The copper industry conference, which has 
been seeking a means to control production, has failed, 
owing to refusal of the Belgian producers to accept as large 
a cut in their output as other interests deemed fair. 


How many businesses are suffering from fallow 
markets because they are unwilling to toil and 


sweat and struggle to develop better products, and 
because they are afraid of and hostile to change? 


Better Products Will Release 


Dammed-Up Dollars 


¢¢ HERE is nothing essentially 
wrong with the buying 
power of the American peo- 
ple. Wages have been cut, 
it is true. There is some unemploy- 
ment. But at least five-sixths of those 
normally employed now have jobs. 
In the aggregate, there is more money 
in the country today than there was 
two years ago. And there are $28,- 
000,000,000 in the savings banks 
alone—a larger amount than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

“People can _ buy. 
they ? 

“Business concerns have employed 
various devices to coax this money 
into circulation. They have reduced 
prices. To clear their shelves and to 
hold their organizations together, 
many are now marketing at cost or 
less than cost. Special deals and 
services, new coats of paint and new 
packages, advertising and personal 
selling have been used in infinite 
variety and with remarkable eloquence. 
But the public is buying no more be- 
cause of these expedients. 

“In our efforts to dispose of the 
goods we have on hand and to keep 
our factories running, we have gen- 
erally ignored the most important 
factor. That factor is that goods can- 
not be sold by sales strategy alone. 
To be sure, selling is important. Any 
product is valueless unless it can be 
sold. But the product comes first . . . 
and comes only through research. 

“In order to sell we must create 
products that people want. People 
must want these products more than 
they want money in the bank. They 
must want them so much as to be 
completely dissatisfied with the prod- 
ucts they now have. 

“These products must be definitely 
and essentially better—so much better 
that they will relegate and supersede 
even our best of today. There can be 
no life—in business or elsewhere— 


Why wont 


Based on an interview by Lawrence 
M. Hughes with 


CHARLES F. 
KETTERING 


Vice-President in charge of Research, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit 


without growth. And growth means 
constant change and improvement. 

“The cause of the business depres- 
sion lies not with the public but with 
ourselves. We say that the public is 
‘afraid to buy.’ What we really mean 
is that we are afraid to make funda- 
mental changes in our ways of doing 
things—afraid to make the study and 
the sacrifices necessary to growth. 

“Of course, change is costly. It 
costs money and effort. It means 
scrapping of machinery and systems 
and formula-mindedness. It requires 
enterprise and rcsourcefulness and 
thought. But the sooner we get over 
the impression that prices, packages 
and eloquence alone can sell goods 
with which the public already is sur- 
feited, and start in to think of things 
the people want, the better it will be 
for us individually and for the nation 
as a whole. 

“The depression will be overcome 
not by collective agreements, but by 
individual ideas. 

“We have not been very kind to 
ideas in America of late. The stand- 
ardization of methods and products, 
which has come about with mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution, has 
sapped our mental vitality. We have 
become so afraid of using our own 
minds that we are rapidly becoming 
incapable of doing so. 

“Our marketing executives must 
share with the bankers a good part 
of the blame for this. Distribution 


has become almost as mechanical as 
manufacturing. 


Each manufacturer 
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makes the same things as each of his 
competitors. Every store carries just 
the same merchandise as every com- 
petitive store. We believe that the 
way to sell goods is to regard the pub- 
lic as a consuming machine. Is it any 
wonder there is hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing? 

‘Markets exist only in the minds of 
men. Sales come only through de- 
sire. We must arouse new desires, 
We must make people completely dis- 
satisfied with what they have. 

“Advertising men and_ salesmen 
tell the story of the product. To tell 
an interesting story they must have 
something new to talk about. People 
are sick of sameness. If you don't 
believe it, try writing a friend a letter 
once a week about your dog. Before 
long he will be so tired of hearing 
about that dog he will probably come 
around and shoot it. 

“The one advantage in the general 
standardization is that it affords those 
who will think and act individually a 
greater opportunity than ever before. 
There are byways to buyers which 
have not been traveled or even ex- 
plored.” 

Although he is an important ex- 
ecutive of the largest manufacturing 
company (in point of sales) in the 
world, and as such appreciates the 
need for a certain standardization of 
method, Mr. Kettering has fought 
against standardization of ideas. Un- 
der his direction are hundreds of men 
studying products as various as motor 
cars, airplanes and _ electrical appli- 
ances. But Mr. Kettering himself is 
still a ‘monkey wrench mechanic,” 
puttering about with the unsolved and 
the unknown—an idealist, seeing the 
faults in his products which “satis- 
fied users” may overlook, and striving 
constantly to improve them. He de- 
vised personally, for example, the 
electric starting, lighting and ignition 
system, which has been largely respon- 
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sible for the development of the 
motor car industry. But he does not 
rest on his laurels. He is still think- 
ing, testing, questioning. 

“In our own research laboratories 
we try to forget how far we have 
gone,” he explained, ‘and consider 
how far we have yet to go. We are 
concerned not with the virtues but 
with the faults of our products. Al- 
ways we are planning and working 
for ways to overcome them. 

“All refrigerants which have been 
in use in mechanical refrigeration have 
had more or less of a toxic effect. 
There has been some criticism of this 
outside the industry, but we have 
criticized it more ourselves. We 
wished for a better refrigerant. We 
did not know what it would be, but 
we decided in our own minds what 
it ought to do. It took years of re- 
search, years of questioning, but the 
refrigerant idea grew. Other minds 
went to work on it. Now at last, in 


dichlorodifluoro methane, we have 
this new refrigerant. 
“Ideas generate ideas. One auto- 


mobile company introduced last year 
an improvement which a dozen others 
have since adopted. It was a definite 
improvement and it stimulated sales 
because it gave these companies some- 
thing to talk about. The fact that 
this principle was partly a develop- 
ment of one we had worked out for 
our own cars several years before does 
not matter. The important thing is 
that ideas are still being brought into 
being by other ideas. For all the 
obstacles placed in front of us by 
committees and conferences and third- 
tate executives, the inquiring mind 
and the experimental method persist.” 

Wherever he goes, for business or 
pleasure, Mr. Kettering is on a quest 
for ideas. And he has found that the 
difference between success and failure 
frequently lies in apparently irrelevant 
factors. 

“But ideas are becoming harder to 
find,” Mr. Kettering added. “In our 
work we try to take advantage of all 
available developments and knowl- 
edge. We have, for instance, a large 
abstracting department, which combs 
through information from all over the 
world which might bear on our prod- 
ucts and problems. We find little that 
's new, but we must keep on trying. 

“We search through engineering 
schools for men for our research staff, 
but we add only a few each year. 

here are plenty of men who know 
things, but we are not looking for 
formal knowledge. There is too much 
Ormula in industry now. When I 
don’t know a thing, I can look it up 
in the encyclopedia. I don’t have to 
hire men to tell me. What I want 


are men who can ask the question 
why—and who can help to find the 
answer to it. 

“We have a New Devices Commit- 
tee to which hundreds of inventors 
submit devices and ideas every year. 
Some of them are pretty good, but 
most of the inventors have not a broad 
enough outlook to be of value to us 
in solving our world-wide problems. 
Nearly all our improvements come 
from within the organization. But 
even sO we encourage them to come 
to us, and now and then it proves 
worth while. We should be foolish 
to close our minds to ideas, whatever 
their origin. 

“It has been said that the factors 
responsible for the nation’s ability to 
emerge from the 1920-21 depression 
were the industries which were just 
hitting their stride about that time— 
the automobile, the radio, the motion 
picture and others. That is partly 
true. But the chief reason is that 
these new industries generated new 
ideas. Some of these industries were 
young and groping. There was waste 
in a lot of their methods. Their 
products were far from perfect. But 
at least they were pioneering in new 
realms of human desire. We need 
some pioneering now. 

“A banker in New York once 
showed me a phonograph he had. It 
was not a very good phonograph but 
(as he thought) it suited him. He 
meant to keep it—to enjoy, I pre- 
sume, for the rest of his life. Dis- 
gusted, I told him that his instrument 
already was behind the times. I vol- 
unteered to make him dissatisfied 
with it; went out and had sent to him 
a new phonograph—a machine the 
reproductive possibilities of which 
were far greater than those of the 
one he had. It was also a more ex- 
pensive instrument. When I called 
on him a couple of weeks later he 
told me he had given his old machine 
away toa friend. But why, he asked, 
‘have you depreciated it?’ I told him, 
‘I haven't depreciated your phono- 
gtaph; I have appreciated your mind. 
You wanted to keep the old phono- 
gtaph depreciating at 5 per cent a 
year. You can’t do it. That’s not 
life.’ 

“Obsolescence? Of course. There 
is no progress without it. A lot of 
people bemoan the fact that some 
good buildings are being torn down 
after fifteen or twenty years to make 
way for better ones. But I think we 
should be smart enough to be able to 
tear down a building in fifteen years. 
There is something the matter with 
us if we cannot. But obsolescence is 
not artificial. It must come as4@iimat- 
ural result of progress.” 
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G. M.’s “Monkey Wrench 
Mechanic” 


American business men might not 
agree, in principle, with all of Charles 
Franklin Kettering’s views, but no one 
ever accused him of lacking the courage 
of his convictions. He is likely to be 
thinking far ahead of many of his con- 
temporaries. His business career began 
with the Star Telephone Company of Ash- 
land, Ohio, the town where he was born. 
Later he: expanded his talents in the elec- 
trical department of the National Cash 
Register Company. Now he is active in 
the management of a dozen or more com- 
panies. He is the daddy of the Delco 
starting, lighting and ignition device for 
automobiles, and of the farm lighting sys- 
tem called “Delco Light.” He is fanatic 
on the subject of product improvement, 
believes the depression to be largely a 
revolt on the part of the buying public 
against standardized products which manu- 
facturers have tried to cram down their 
throats, and thinks the mechanization of 
business has sapped the mental vitality of 
both bankers and business men. 


Because Hammond’s 
Bichronous line was 
superbly designed, 
both from a_ style 
and engineering 
standpoint, it enabled 
them to sell high- 
priced merchandise in 
the face of vicious 
price - cutting. The 
“Columbia” (above) 
is made of solid ma- 
hogany, ebony and 
gold. Below are Ham- 
mond’s numbers de- 
signed to meet the 
demand for low- 
priced merchandise. 
They’re_ built of 
Bakelite, and beauti- 
fully packaged. 


Designing 


to Sell 


Edited by 
R. S. McFADDEN 


N launching this new department, Sates 

MANAGEMENT'S aim is to put at the disposal 

of its marketing executive readers information 

about the methods by which manufacturers 
all over the country in widely diversified lines of 
industry are making their products more salable. 
Obviously, salability in a cosmetic presents a quite 
different product design problem than salability 
in a machine. In order, therefore, to yield a 
maximum amount of practical helpfulness to all 
of its readers, SALES MANAGEMENT will present 
in this department aspects of product design with 
the highest degree of adaptability to all com- 
modities. 

These include: the design (or styling) of the 
basic product, packaging, engineering, materials, 
performance, finish, color, form, new uses, etc. 

SALES MANAGEMENT invites its readers to lay 
their design problems, whether of styling, pack- 
aging, performance, materials, etc., before us. 
Such problems as our staff specialists can handle 
themselves direct it will be our pleasure to treat 
in that way. Where a question involves a tech- 
nical knowledge outside our scope, we will be 
glad to direct inquirers to the most reliable 
sources of product design information. 


How Hammond Clocks Bucked 
Cut-Price Competition 


HE Hammond Clock Company considers 

basic product design such an integral part 

of their merchandising program that it em- 

ploys from sixty to eighty technicians, de- 
signers, artists and engineers, both on the staff and 
free lance, constantly laboring to keep the line 
fresh. They've about as many men in the laboratory 
as they have in the field selling the line. For 
instance, the case designs of the six models in 
the new “Bichronous” line are the result of 
poring over more than 200 sketches and draw- 
ings and fifty actual samples submitted by the 
foremost case designers of America. 

Like their synchronized clocks, two merchan- 
dising factors account, in large measure, for the 
spectacular climb Hammond has made in the 
electric clock industry. Their skillful navigation 
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When Sales Management asked 
a large group of its subscribers 
whether they would be inter- 
ested in a department on build- 
ing sales through product de- 
sign, 96 per cent of them 
shouted an enthusiastic ‘“‘Yes!” 
In this issue, therefore, we 
introduce “Designing to Sell.” 


of today’s distribution shoals in the electrical 
field is one story in itself. (See SM for April 25, 
1931.) But of what avail is the most scien- 
tifically directed sales machinery if the public 
won't spark to your product? The Hammond 
Clock Company insures dealer and consumer in- 
terest in its line by a constant flow of new 
models, punctuated with an especially outstand- 
ing mechanical improvement every time the mar- 
ket shows signs of reaching the saturation point 
on some previously popular feature of the line. 

They made a big initial impact in the electric 
clock industry when, in 1928, they came out with 
an electric synchronous clock that sold for $14.50 
—five dollars less than the lowest-priced electric 
clock on the market at the time. 

That $14.50 number went over big, and before 
it had a chance to peter out an automatic calendar 
clock was introduced into the picture. It was 
called the Gregory model, sold for $12.50, and 
was equipped with calendar and built of Bake- 
lite. It made its bow in September of 1930, and 
has been a best-seller ever since, totaling a sale 
of about 260,000 in a year. Now as prices are 
steadily being revised downward, Hammond is 
meeting the situation with a new type of move- 
ment in two models—one to retail at $3.50 and 
a new kitchen clock to retail at $4.75. Bakelite 
is being used as a case material in place of the 
more expensive woods. Not only does the use 
of Bakelite enable Hammond to produce clocks 
in the low-price ranges, but its easy moldability 
lends itself to development into shapes and pro- 
portions that blend pleasantly with the contem- 
porary interior. They've been unusually successful 
in avoiding the stamp of “‘cheapness.’” Ham- 
mond strove for, and achieved, the appearance 
of quality, even to the packaging of the clock. 
What is also important from a merchandising 
standpoint is that the low prices were not at- 
tained at the sacrifice of the jobbers’ or dealers’ 
profits, for the same discounts apply on this line 
as apply on the more expensive models. Those 
ate but necessary concessions to price trends, 
however. It is possible to swim upstream, if 
you've the vitality; Hammond has it. 

The introduction this fall of the exclusive 
Hammond Bichronous line has made it possible 
for the Hammond Clock Company to increase the 
size of the unit sale in the face of the most vicious 
Price-cutting experienced in any industry. The 
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Designing “up to 
price” has enabled 
Philco to corner a 
substantial share of 
the high-priced radio 
business. Above is pic- 
tured “Lazy Boy,” de- 
signed by Norman Bel 
Geddes. “Low Boy” 
(below) is one of the 
first radios to crash 
New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art. It is now being 
shown at the Mu- 
seum’s 12th Annual 
Exhibit of Contempo- 
rary American Indus- 
trial Art. Lazy Boy 


shares the honor. 
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Bichronous models are distinctive in 
that they are operated by electricity as 
long as the current is on, but should 
a fuse fizz, or a storm interrupt the 
current, they will run without elec- 
tricity for periods as long as from 
thirty to forty-five minutes. Thus is 
one of the greatest hazards in the 
selling of electric clocks overcome. 
Hammond is engaged in proving right 
now that high-priced merchandise can 
be sold if your product is superior, 
and the proper merchandising and ad- 
vertising pressure is brought to bear. 
When the Hammond Clock Company 
entered the electric clock industry in 
1928 the annual output of electric 
clock units was 130,000. In 1929 it 
was 350,000. Then came the lean 
years of 30 and °31, and now the 
poor industry is limping along under 
the stupendous production load of 
1,200,000—and the end is not yet in 
sight. True, they took off when trade 
winds in the industry were favorable. 
But there was formidable competition 
to be reckoned with, and, according to 
best available records, they were neck 
to neck with their nearest competitor 
last fall, having outstripped them by 
several lengths since then. 

Early in 1928 Laurens Hammond, 
aged thirty-two, and four or five men 
around his own age, set forth on the 
high seas of business in a very frail 
bark, indeed. They none of them 
had much money, but they had limit- 
less faith in their fitness not only to 
survive, but to triumph. Same faith 
has catapulted them from the position 
of a concern originally capitalized at 
twenty-five thousand to one rated by 
Br’ers Dun and Bradstreet at well over 
a million. 


Philco Irons Out Dealer 
Il-Will With Quality 
Line of Quality Design 


T the close of the rich year 

1929 Philco finished third in 

the radio industry. According 

to the best authorities, when 
ledgers were compared at the end of 
the poor year 1930, Philco had 
achieved first place. To the introduc- 
tion of the original ‘“‘midget,’’ whose 
spectacular sales volume made radio 
history, goes the credit for that rapid 
rise. During the last year, however, 
Philco has been evolving a merchan- 
dising technique that has enabled it 
to claim a large share of the country’s 
higher-priced business as well as of 
the lower-priced market. The method 
by which Philco realized its objective 
to get well entrenched in the more 
profitable price brackets was the sim- 


Design — entirely 
apart from engi- 
neering features— 
is becoming more 
and more of a fac- 
tor in the market- 
ing of industrial 
products. Typical 
of the design fea- 
tures destined for 
attention in this 
connection is a new 
Burgess muffler, 
whose future rests 
with the progress 
of the  anti-noise 
crusade which has 
already gained 
momentum. 


ple one of “designing up to price.” 

According to Sayre Ramsdell, vice- 
president of the Philco-Transitone 
Company, their largest sales volume 
at this time last year was among the 
midget sets; this year the sales of their 
high-priced line have jumped 20 per 
cent, and of these the most popular 
number is an eleven-tube “Low-Boy,” 
designed by Norman Bel Geddes, and 
selling at $149.50. 

Curiously enough, when Philco 
introduced a series of high-priced 
models last year, the immediate urge 
was only partly that of satisfying con- 
sumer demand. To a large extent it 
was a move to conciliate the jobbers 
and dealers whose hostility had been 
roused by the earlier glutting of the 
market with midgets by scores of 
radio manufacturers who eyed and 
emulated the rocketing sales course 
of the Baby Grand line. 

Philco’s introduction in September, 
1930, of the $47.50 number was the 
precursor of madly slashed current 
market prices, which left the jobber 
and dealer where he was doing an 
enormous amount of business with a 
margin of ‘profit that he didn’t con- 
sider fair.*“Philco were now leaders 
by virtue of price appeal, having ex- 
ceeded their 1930 quota for all models 
by 30 per cent. But their position in 
the industry “was not yet wholly se- 

(Continued on page 253) 


How Design Factors 
Are Affecting the Sale 
of Industrial Products 


66 ESIGNING to Sell’’ wants 
to go on record at its outset 
as recognizing no sensory 
limitations to its crusade 

for improved product design as a sales 

force. No one would quarrel with 
the fitness of emphasizing “eye ap- 
peal” in a department of this kind. 

But eye appeal is only one of the 

many facets of the subject as we see 

it. It concerns itself with ‘‘ear ap- 
peal,” “taste appeal,” “touch appeal,” 

“olfactory appeal,” and these are 

taking on a growing importance in 

the merchandising scheme of things. 

Probably the most active of these in- 

fluences in recent years has been what 

we are pleased to call ear appeal. 
Because ear appeal is a phase of 
product design destined to be one of 
the most potent selling forces during 
the next decade, the Burgess Battery 
Company’s increased activity in the 
field of noise-absorbing devices for 
industrial purposes is a particularly 
well-timed piece of business strategy. 
The youngest offshoots from the 
fruitful Burgess lab-tree are the Bur- 
gess Silencers, a new type of industrial 
(Continued on page 253) 
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Profit Clinics 


and How to Hold Them 


BY CGE KENOEPPEL 
Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Number 4 (Part II)* 
Sales Factors in Profit Assurance 


NCENTIVES—Motre and more it is being recognized 

that the straight salary basis, or the straight commis- 

sion basis, for rewarding salesmen leaves considerable 

to be desired. The one pays for “time” only and does 
not reward for relative effort and attainment. The other 
rewards only for bringing in ‘‘dollars’’ without reference 
to many other important factors, chief among which is that 
of sales promotion. We are beginning to appreciate that 
there are many factors more or less within the control of 
the salesmen which should be taken into consideration in 
a plan of compensation, and on some basis whereby the 
salesman who is the most efficient can make the most 
money, while the least efficient must either improve 
M6 wm a 
Without attempting to go into a detailed outline of 
the factors which can enter into a salesmen’s incentive 
plan, the following list can be used as a basis for clinical 
discussion : 


Attainment of quota. 

Maintenance of old accounts. 
Securing new accounts. 

Maintaining prices. 

Pushing specified goods. 

Calls made to those planned. 
Expenses saved over those allowed. 
Character of reports to home office. 
Collections. 

Suggestions made. 

Sales promotion data sent in. 

Full details as to lost sales. 


Sales Forecasting 


An entire installment could be devoted to sales forecast- 
ing alone, so that all that can be done in this article is 
to include it in the list for clinical consideration, with a 
few comments that seem pertinent. 

More and more the question before a business is: “Who 
ate Our possible customers and what do they want?” The 
consideration of “who” and ‘“‘what’’ not only constitutes 
the basis of selling, but has a great deal to do with the 
matter of volume and price. No sales budget which means 
anything, nor quotas for salesmen by territories and ac- 
cording to products, are worth much if the matter of cus- 
tomers and products is not thoroughly investigated. Po- 
tential markets and qualifying buyers are factors with 
which sales forecasting can be vitally concerned. The idea 
of “just making something” and then frying to sell it has 
passed into the discard of yesterday’s junk, for the new 


———e 

. “Part I of this article was published in SALES MANAGEMENT 
es November 7. Previous articles in this series appeared in 
‘Ae issues of September 5, September 19 and October 10. 
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order of sales engineering “seeks to find and knocks and 
enters.” I recall one case of a nationally known product 
made by the pioneer concern in its field where the manage- 
ment had ‘‘pinned medals all over its own chest’’ for its 
wonderful product and its superior place in sales, only to 
have the medals removed by three competitors who had 
better products and positions one, two.and three in sales, 
after a market analysis has been made. There is certainly 
no excuse for such a surprise. 


Planned Calls and Standardized Expenses 


We are beginning to apply the same principle of plan- 
ning for salesmen’s calls that we have used for planning 
work for men and machines in shops. If a salesman has 
seventy-five calls to make in a month, he should not be 
allowed to “‘call it a day’’ and take in baseball games or 
the “movies” if, after calling on thirty of them, he ‘makes 
his quota.” He should call on the other forty-five, for, 
if he fails to do so it is “dollars to doughnuts” that his 
competition will. A complete coverage periodically is es- 
sential in selling, besides furnishing one of the bases for 
determining the efficiency of a salesman by relating his 
actual calls to his planned calls. 

With calls planned, it is then not a difficult matter to 
develop standardized expense allowances for the salesmen, 
if expenses are paid, as it occurs to us they should be in 
any ‘‘man-building” type of sales organization. The re- 
lation of actual expenses to standard expenses furnishes 
another gauge of the salesmen’s effectiveness and serves 
to keep cost within reason. 


Product Studies 


The field embraced by the term ‘‘product studies” is one 
that is rich in potentials, and can really never be exhausted. 
New lines, betterment of old lines, elimination of un- 
profitable lines if a concern knows what they are, can 
furnish a never-ending procession of subjects for profitable 
discussion. 

The matter of profit and loss by lines is vitally im- 
portant, yet it is surprising to find so many who do not 
know where they stand as to this factor. 

Analysis of lost sales, leading to statistics covering lost 
sales as to reasons, products, territories and salesmen, will 
mean betterments leading to greater profits. 

Cost of Sales and Overhead Distribution 


A technique analogous to production cost is coming into 
the picture for sales work. If the sales cost in the sales 
dollar is twenty cents, it is recognized that this is merely 
an average, for something may cost thirty-five cents to 
sell, with something else costing five cents. There 
have been cases where the sales cost ran from fifty cents 
to seventy cents of the sales dollar. A blanket figure will 
not do. Sales overhead will also be handled on an “‘over- 
and under-absorbed”’ basis, the same as is now the case 
with manufacturing overhead. 
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The matter of distributing overhead 
from the standpoint of selling is also 
coming in for more scientific attention. 
In two cases—one bicycles and the 
other hardware—decisions to discon- 
tinue these lines due to low profits 
were reconsidered when the effects of 
these products as ‘‘sponges’’ for ab- 
sorbing overheads were cited, as 
against “loading” those absorbed over- 
heads on other products in case these 
lines were dropped. Economic con- 
siderations, rather than the blind wor- 
ship of so-called accounting principles, 
must govern sales work in the future. 
I well remember the apoplexy which 
affected a cost department when I once 
recommended that an order be taken 
for labor, material, variable overhead 
and profit, on the theory that produc- 
tion ‘‘as was” would absorb all of the 
“fixed’”’ costs anyway, and that there 
wasn’t any for the order in question 
to absorb. What we need is fewer 
“human adding machines” and more 
accountants and engineers with the 
common sense to see things from the 
standpoint of the economic needs of a 
business. 


Sales Statistical Work 

With the excellent technique which 
has been built up through the use of 
mechanical punching, sorting and tabu- 
lating equipment, more and more real 
sales statistical work will be possible, 
a result from which will flow a good 
work in determining better merchan- 
dising policies. The knowledge a sales 
department has is no better than its 
facts, and the gathering of facts quick- 
ly and cheaply is one of the greatest 
needs of the day in selling—one which 
the modern tabulation equipment can 


supply. 
Salesmanship 


As books can be written about sales- 
manship, it is clear that a paragraph 
or two cannot accomplish much. But 
there is this thought to be added. In 
our plants we hear more and more 
about “job analysis,’ from which 
comes the “qualification specifications”’ 
as a basis for finding the right men. 
Doesn’t the same apply to the highly 
important matter of securing the right 
kind of men to sell our goods? Hir- 
ing is step three, of which the other 
two are job analysis and qualification 
determination. Then, after hiring, 
there is the important matter of: 


4 Training 

5 Direction 

6 Control 

7 Compensation 

8 Promotion and under-studies 


Should not this great work of sales 
promotion be separate and distinct 
from that of selling the goods? In the 


ee 
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army, the fighting organization does 
not plan the campaign nor furnish the 
facilities. The “line” fights, but the 
“staff” plans and supplies the tools to 
fight with. So, in merchandising; the 
“line” (the sales department) should 
sell, and the “‘staff’ (sales promotion 
department) should sow the seed, get 
inquiries, advertise, develop prospect 
lists, determine potentials, qualify cus- 
tomers, and do many other things that 
would fall to the lot of a real sales 
“staff” department. 


x x tk 

This hop-skip-and-a-jump through 
the field of selling is not expected to 
do more than furnish the raw material 
for thought and discussion at the 
“profit clinic,” but the by-products in 
the way of picking up many other as. 
pects of what has been presented may 
be worth much more than the few 
pointers contained in the above. The 
human mind is never at rest. Give it 


something definite to think about and 
concrete results will follow. 


“You can quote me to the sales force, that ours is one company 
which spells Service with a capital S.” 


Graham’s Car Named 
the Rockne Six; Will 
Studebaker Back It? 


DetroIt—The name of George M. 
Graham’s* new motor car, about 
which there have been many rumors 
and some information (SM Septem- 
ber 26 and October 17) as to features, 
pice, sponsors and methods of distri- 
bution and promotion these last two 
months, was officially announced this 
week as the Rockne Six. 

Details of the car will be told by Mr. 
Graham about December 1. It will 
be manufactured, he said, by a “‘con- 
sistently successful automobile com- 
pany, notable for . . . standards of 
quality” and the advertising campaign 
for it will be “forceful as Rockne was 
forceful, practical as he was practical.” 
More than 3,000 dealers have ex- 
pressed interest. 


*Formerly vice-president of Willys-Over- 
land, Inc. Not to be confused with the 


three Graham brothers—Joseph B., Robert 
C. and Ray A.—of Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation, Detroit. 


The company referred to, it is be- 
lieved, is the Studebaker Corporation 
of America, of South Bend, Indiana. 
Studebaker and the University of 
Notre Dame, of which the late Knute 
Rockne was football coach for many 
years, long have been jointly active 
in putting South Bend on the map. 
Shortly before his death Mr. Rockne 
was appointed sales promotion man- 
ager of Studebaker, retaining his posi- 
tion with Notre Dame. 
of his death he was en route to Los 
Angeles by airplane for the dual pur- 
pose of addressing a meeting of Stude- 
baker dealers there and of making @ 
football motion picture. 

Paul G. Hoffman, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Studebaker, has 
written a feature article for the No- 
vember 21 issue of this magazine on 
“What Rockne Taught Studebaker 
about Teamwork in Selling.” 

Questioned by wire as to the relation 
of the Studebaker corporation with the 
new Rockne car, Mr. Hoffman replied 
that ‘‘no information as to its sponsor 
ship is yet available,” and Mr. Graham 
refused to divulge further information. 
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Kelvinator Holds 
Sales Conferences 


By ‘Phone 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


4 LEASE call me at my office 
by long-distance telephone at 
two o'clock Friday afternoon.” 

Such, in effect, is the tenor 
of a telegram which each of the 
eighteen field men employed by the 

Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, re- 

ceives once each month from J. S. 

Sayre, sales manager. 

These eighteen men are located in 
as many different districts, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and due to the 
differences in time each of them can 
call up and have a fifteen-minute 
conference with the sales manager in 
the course of an afternoon. The east- 
ern men call first, then those in the 
central time belt, then the others in 
order, right across the country. 

This innovation of holding sales 
conferences by long-distance telephone 
was introduced by Mr. Sayre in the 
spring of 1930 and it has been em- 
ployed regularly ever since. It was 
first tried out because of the need 
of some more intimate contact than 
was possible by mail at a time when 
it was not convenient or desirable to 
call the men to the home office; it 
has been continued because of much 
the same need and because it is more 
economical—and in some ways more 
satisfactory—than bringing the men 
to Detroit. 

Previously it had been customary to 
call the field men in every month or 
80 for personal conferences. Now 
they remain in the field and hold their 
conferences by telephone, except for 
infrequent visits to headquarters. The 
fesult is a great saving in traveling 
expenses and an even greater saving 
of time. 

There is no regular set time for 
these long-distance conferences and 
the men never know exactly when 
they will be held, although they are 
usually held late each month. The 
first Positive notice they receive is the 
telegram which is sent them on Thurs- 
day afternoon, instructing them to 


call the sales manager at a certain 
time the following day. 

When the calls begin to come in 
Friday afternoon Mr. Sayre is at his 
desk, of course, but he is not alone 
in his office. ‘Two assistants are there, 
each with an extension ‘phone to his 
ear, so that three sales executives 
really sit in at the conferences. They 
take part, too, cutting imto the con- 
versation at any time when they have 
something to contribute to the discus- 
sion, just as they would if the con- 
ference were being held in the room 
instead of by ’phone. The effect thus 
is a kind of informal round-table dis- 
cussion. 

Then, too, as might be expected, 
while one of the executives is asking 
the field man a question and getting 
his reply, the other two are thinking 
of other questions to ask him. A 
rather humorous sidelight is the fact 
that the field man frequently becomes 
confused and doesn’t know to which 
of the three he is talking. 

The discussions are such as would 
be held at almost any sales confer- 
ence; conditions in the territory, in- 
timate details about individual outlets, 
matters that can’t well be cleared up 
by correspondence, important new 
plans and policies that are to become 
effective immediately, assurances that 
desired changes will be made at 
a definite time in the near future, and 
so on. 

“In some respects, the telephone 
conferences are better than personal 
ones,” Mr. Sayre said. ‘Perhaps the 
outstanding feature is the absence of 
the group psychology that is always 
present at personal conferences. If 
we are holding a meeting with all 
the field men, for example, and one 
says business is terrible, all the others 
are likely to become pessimistic and 
agree that conditions are far from 
what they should be. If, on the other 
hand, one makes a glowing report, 
the others have a tendency to think 
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that perhaps, after all, conditions are 
pretty good, and anyway, it’s fash- 
ionable at the moment to be optimis- 
tic. So they report that everything is 
lovely, too. 

“We believe in being optimistic, 
but at the same time we like to keep 
apprised of actual existing conditions 
in the field. Not only so, but by 
being so warned we can sometimes 
avert a slump which otherwise might 
occur. When in the summer, for 
example, all eighteen of these men 
reported over the ‘phone that business 
seemed to have struck a wall—that 
selling had suddenly come almost to 
a standstill—we were warned in time 
to launch a campaign in which we 
spent a quarter of a million dollars 
in newspaper advertising, distributed 
$20,000 in prizes to the public and 
$18,000 in prizes to retail salesmen, 
with the result that, instead of a de- 
cline, we showed a gain of about a 
million dollars in sales over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

“Similarly, on one occasion last 
winter all the men reported that busi- 
ness was being retarded by snow and 
cold. We didn’t attempt to buck the 
elements at that time, but the informa- 
tion was helpful to us, not only in 
accounting for the temporary decline 
in sales but also in planning our pro- 
duction schedules. 

‘Another important feature of the 
plan is that the field men don’t know 
what they will be asked and they 
have to answer questions promptly, 
without taking time to think up a 
soothing or diplomatic reply. Still 
another is that it tends to speed up 
sales toward the end of the month, 
when we are 
usually exerting 
some extra pres- 
sure to go over 
the top for the 
month. 

“Finally, the 
telephone confer- 
ence enables us 
to discuss matters 
freely, just as if 
we were together . 
ersonally, and 
[ avoid ‘ie mis- J. S. Sayre 
understandings — perhaps even hurt 
feelings—that sometimes arise in cor- 
respondence. 

“We still call the men in occa- 
sionally, when we have reason to 
want to have them all here together 
and perhaps discuss matters that 
would take too long to go into over 
the ‘phone, but on the whole these 
telephone conferences serve quite well 
in: place of the usual meetings which 
we had been accustomed to hold every 
month or so.” 
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Today’s no time to pay 


To make today’s 
business paper 
advertising work: 


Find your market and concentrate 
On it. 


Where are your most profitable cus- 
tomers? What industries must you 
reach? Which men control buying in 
each industry? Check these answers 
against magazine circulation lists to 
find the right media. 


This and other 
guides to advertis- 
ing effectiveness 
are contained in 
our booklet, 
“Industrial Adver- 
tising At Work.” 
We will gladly 
send you a copy 
on request. 


r. Jones 
oe Agent 


Mr. Perkins 
chiet Engineer 


Mr Moore 


Factory Manager 


McGRAW- HILL 


New York * Boston - Philadelphia + Washington - Greenville 


Business men, industrialists and en- Radio Retailing Electrical World oe 
gineers—600,000 of them—regularly Electronics Electrical Merchan ast 
read the McGraw-Hill Publications. Food Industries Electrical West 


More than 3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill Chemical &Metallurgical 
books and magazines in their business. Engineering Power 


l 
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“WRONG NUMBERS” 


Waste circulation in advertising is just like a 
wrong number on the telephone. The publi- 
cations you use must connect you with your 


prospects only, not with a host of uninterested 


teaders. Your appropriation must pay only for 
the calls you want to make, not for a variety of 
“wrong numbers” —in advertising parlance, waste 
circulation. 


Today this is vital. Your whole sales program 
calls for direct action—direct contact. 


If you’re selling to business or industry, the 
McGraw-Hill Publications offer you a vast com- 
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munication system from which the “‘wrong 
numbers” have been eliminated. Together 
these magazines form a giant switchboard, with 
lines extending to 600,000 business men, 
industrialists and engineers—and no others. 
Whether you want to reach the electrical field, 
the food industry, executives in general—in fact 
almost any line of endeavor—there’s a McGraw- 
Hill Publication to take your sales story there 


exclusively, economically, effectively. 


Thereaders of McGraw-Hill Publications are your 
real prospects. They’re the purse-string-holders 
for American business and industry. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Cleveland + Detroit - Chicago - 
American Machinist 


P | Ma Engineering and Mining Journal 
roduct Engineering 


Engineering and Mining World 
Metal and Mineral Markets 
Coal Age 


Enginecring News-Record 
Construction Methods 


St. Louis 


. San Francisco ° 


Los Angeles + London 


Electric Railway Journal 
Bus Transportation 
Aviation 


Textile World 


Factory and Industrial Management 
Maintenance Engineering 


The Business Week 
System 


Steel Fabricators Launch Plan 


for Group Control of Output 


New YoRK—"'To provide every mem- 
ber with his proper share of the busi- 
ness available,’’ the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, meeting in 
White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
October 27-31, approved a plan to 
regulate production by members in 
accordance with the national demand. 
The plan, which does not seek to reg- 
ulate prices but to function as a 
stabilizing and promotional force for 
the fabricated steel industry, already 
has been submitted by the Institute to 
Attorney General Mitchell and to 
other members of President Hoover's 
cabinet and to certain members of 
Congress, to determine its legality. 
The legal aspects and the details of 
the plan itself—including methods for 
determining the capacity of member 
plants—will be determined at a meet- 
ing of the Institute’s board of direc- 
tors at its headquarters here November 
20. Attorney General Mitchell has 
been invited to send a representative. 
The program, developed under the 
leadership of Howard A. Fitch, presi- 
dent of Kansas City Structural Steel 
Company, was presented to the Insti- 
tute by C. G. Conley, president of Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Company. 

‘The assumed annual capacity of each 
member divided by the assumed total 
capacity of all members will give a 
certain percentage which shall be 
taken as the member’s fair percentage 
of the total business. At the end of 
each year this percentage multiplied 
by the total tonnage sold by all mem- 
bers will determine this member’s 
current quota.” 

Regular dues would be on the basis 
of twenty-five cents a ton (fabricated 
steel sells for $50 to $100 a ton). 
For the first 5 per cent of business 
done by a member in excess of his 
current quota, Mr. Fitch said, “he 
shall pay $2 a ton.” For the remain- 
ing excess, his dues will be at the 
rate of $1 a ton “for each additional 
5 per cent or part thereof.” 

The country would be divided into 
“logical districts or areas and a local 
association organized in each.” A 
director of trade relations of local 
associations would then be appointed, 
to work under the direction of the 
Institute. 


Howard A. Fitch, President of Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Company 
and foremost in developing the 
group control plan here described. 


“At the end of each month each local 
association should advise the director 
of trade relations as to the amount of 
tonnage booked for fabrication in 
that district for the coming months, 
the rated capacity of the district in 
tons, divided by the tonnage booked 
for fabrication for the month, to be 
known as the district operating per- 
centage for that month. 

“Upon receipt of this information the 
director of trade relations should de- 
termine the percentage at which the 
entire industry of the country is 
operating and issue a bulletin as soon 
after the first of the month as is pos- 
sible to every member of the industry, 
such bulletin to show the operation 
percentage at which the entire coun- 
try—each local district—and perhaps 
each individual shop—will operate 
for the coming months. 

“It is believed that the effect of these 
reports would be to discourage distant 
fabricators from attempting to secure 
business in a district where the re- 
ported operating percentage is below 
the average for the industry, thereby 
tending to stabilize employment and 
tending to promote the best interest 
of the public.” 

A member submitting inaccurate or 
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incomplete reports would be required 
to pay additional dues ‘‘as the execu- 
tive committee shall direct, but not in 
excess of $5 a ton on the difference 
between the amount reported and the 
correct amount.’ If found inaccurate, 
the cost of the audit would be borne 
by the member—otherwise by the In- 
stitute. 

“Each member shall keep on deposit 
with the treasurer at all times the sum 
of twenty-five cents a ton of his as. 
sumed annual capacity, from which 
are deducted such dues as the execu- 
tive committee may direct. Whenever 
a member has prospective charges 
against him amounting to 25 per cent 
of his deposit, the executive commit- 
tee may require him to make an ad- 
ditional deposit. Money deposited 
by members would be placed at in- 
terest in savings banks or in invest- 
ments legal for savings banks. It 
would remain at the command of the 
executive committee as long as the in- 
dividual concern remains a member, 
but the interest or income earned 
would accrue to the member, provided 
all charges were fully paid. Members 
may withdraw from the Institute only 
at the end of a yearly period.” 

The Institute’s plan for “group reg- 
ulation” of production represents in 
a measure a development of the sug- 
gestion made by Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of General Electric Company, to 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association in September. 

Although United States Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel corporations, largest 
and second largest factors in the steel 
industry, are not members of the In- 
stitute, they have contributed to its 
work and are expected to participate 
in the plan. The Institute, however, 
is proceeding without consulting them. 
United States Steel, through its Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, does about 20 
per cent of the fabricated steel busi- 
ness of the country, and Bethlehem, 
through McClintic-Marshall Corpora- 
tion, almost an equal amount. 

In addition to regulating production 
and stabilizing employment in the 1n- 
dustry, the plan would provide funds 
for more intensive product research 
and for a national cooperative promo- 
tional program. 
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At one of the ‘‘U S" Plants—General M: 


, Sales Manager, Production Superintendent, 


Purchasing Agent, Traffic Manager, and Department Executives, in their daily meeting. 


VERY morning at 11 o’clock this 

Committee meets. Each order— 
from the day it comes in until it is 
shipped—receives its share of careful 
thought. How best to handle—most 
suitable paper stock—prompt and eco- 
nomical delivery—these questions are 
discussed by chief executives, pro- 
duction heads, purchasing agent, traf- 
fic department. All keenly, person- 
ally interested in giving the customer 


the ‘*U S’? best. 


We can serve you, too,—and your order will receive this 
same careful thought. There’s a “U S’’ office near you. 


*‘Color Printing Headquarters”’ 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 


Its an O1d'US. Custom 


This meeting is a part of our normal 
daily procedure at every ‘‘U S”’ plant 
—so much so that we are always a 
little surprised when outsiders regard 
it as an unusually careful method of 
handling orders. 


But perhaps in this old **U 8S”? cus- 
tom there is a partial explanation of 
the fact that ‘‘U S”’ has served the 
great majority of its customers for 
long periods of years. 
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Liberty 


IN PONTIAC YOU 
GET REAL RIDING 
COMFORT AS WELL 
AS ECONOMY «2 


Find the! 
Hidden 
Factor! 


— — 
Famer + scanner 


Pontiac the low priced car that ghvee you riding 
comfort as well. 


‘We have done # great many things to give you 
comfort. 


meee aot 
BARS 4 


| apes burst forth from the same mold. Favored alike by 
copywriter, art director, engraver, typographer and ex- 
ecutive blessing. 

Yet one of the twins stopped jive persons for every three 
who noticed the other. Won readers at less than 4a/f the 
other’s cost per reader. Why? In the interests of your own 
advertising success— WHY ? 


The Hidden Factor 


Hard times have put advertising on the pan. Copywriters 
are told to hitch hooks onto their metaphors. Art directors 
to drop atmosphere for “the goods.” 

But neither copy nor art can be thanked for the difference 
in results noted above. 

A hidden factor must be taken into account: the maga- 
zine used. 

The more widely seen ad was published in Liberty. 

The other in another mass weekly. 

And the importance of the hidden factor, the magazine, 
in affecting advertising results is shown clearly by a check of 
this and 44 other advertisements which appeared in Liberty 
and, in duplicate form, in one or more of the other mass 
weeklies during last July and the first two weeks of August. 


The Gallup Tests 


During those six weeks, 15,000 homes in six cities were 
visited by Dr. George Gallup, Professor of Journalism and 
Advertising, Northwestern University, and his staff. Wherever 


WHY... did this 


Liberty... AMERICA’S Best 


Liberty 


Four-color center-spread “‘A”’ 


a reader of a current copy of one of the four mass weeklies 
was found, he or she was conducted through his or her 
copy, page by page. Every advertising and editorial item 
recognized as having been seen or read was tabulated. (In 
three of the six cities the Association of National Adver- 
tisers acted as official observers.) 

Inspired by the need for more accurate facts, this is the 
first attempt ever made to go beyond editorial judgments, 
circulation analyses or reader votes to find out comparative 
reader interest in magazines. It marks the first tabulation ever 
made of exactly what magazine readers actually see and read. 


What They Found 


Out of all 45 advertisements that had appeared in duplicate 
in Liberty and others of the mass weeklies— 

Three-fourths had stopped more readers in Liberty than 
in any of the other weeklies— 

Nearly all had stopped more in Liberty than in one of 
the other weeklies. 

And the average ad had stopped 15% to 153% more pet- 
sons in Liberty. 


Why LIBERTY Gives Space Buying New Importance 


The first ‘‘different’” mass weekly in many generations .. . 
paced to war-changed manners, modes and reading tastes 
... Liberty is closer to the American Public . . . proves, as 
in this case, that choice of the right magazine may make a 70% 
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than this one. 


See 

IN PONTIAC YOU 
GET REAL RIDING 
COMFORT AS WELL 
AS ECONOMY eee 


Pontiac te the tow priced car that gives you riding 
comfort ae well. 


comfort. The car is longer and heavier than ite price 
‘you just can't get this riding comfort without wucls 
Heagib and weight 


The springs, eos are ang and teary, snd tele 


have bere placed at 43 
points, play an important part in absorbing the litthe 


Fiber aad tbey are insulated to keep out beat and 
ld, 


Pontiac's gavcline consumption fe considered very 
bw. 


even the omallent core, 
U you, bike mont people, wast to eajoy comfort wich 
meer 


‘Drives Peotios! 


pichap end ementh perfarmance at ony epred. «+. 
Remember, you con buy Pontiac on C. M. A. C. terme. 


Four-color center-spread "B”’ 


difference in your advertisement’s ‘‘stopping power’. 

Liberty’s fast moving, brief, newsy editorial mate- 
tial, by the best authors and artists... 

Made easy to read by its compact size, every- 
story-complete- in -consecutive-pages-makeup (put- 
ting every ad next to live material instead of back- 
of-the-book runovers)... 

Checked by the fact that 99% of its circulation is 
bought over the counter, copy by copy, 52 times a 
year, without need for soliciting profitless subscrip- 
tion contracts... 

Has logically made Liberty “America’s best-read 
weekly”. 

As such, Liberty offers 52 opportunities a year to 
advertisers interested in getting more out of their 
advertising. 

If you are not one of these, a copy of the Gallup 
teport is available without obligation. A note on 
your letterhead will bring one post-haste via a Liberty 
representative. Address Liberty, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Read Weerly 


stop 70% more persons 


No. 3 in LIBERTY’S 
Twin-ad Tests 


This is the third of 45 cases where 
the same advertisement appeared 
in LIBERTY and one or more of 
the other mass weeklies during the 
period of the Gallup Tests—and 
was checked for variation in read- 
er interestin each magazine. Watch 
for the next one—a week from today 


se Se 4 


income over 
52 


7, 2 oe 
*5000 yisirty MagA MagB MagC 


Readers with 
income over y ’ * 
$3000 


164 Ol 108 89. 
Liberty MagAh MagB MagC 


Readers with 
wnacome over 
42.000 ‘ 4 : 


73 «#«122«(165 si) 
Liberty MagA MagB MagC 


Actual READERS-per-page-Adver- 
tisement that your dollar will buy: 


Fourteen percent of LIBERTY’S circu- 
lation is found in the ‘‘Over $5,000” 
income group (where is only 9% of the 
country’s population). But this is un- 
forced placement. LIBERTY goes there 
because it’s wanted there. It is bought— 
voluntarily—week after week ona copy- 
by-copy basis. No surprise, then, that 
approximately the same number of per- 
sons in this group remembered having 
seen the average page advertisement in 
LIBERTY as in any of the other mass 
weeklies which place, largely through 
solicited subscriptions, from 20% to 
30% of their circulation there. 


These are some Adver- 
tisers who are getting 
more for their money 
by using LIBERTY: 


AMERICAN PLIER MEG. CO. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO Co. 
B. V. D. CO. 
BARBASOL CO. 
BAUER & BLACK 
BEECH-NUT PACKING CoO. 
BORDEN CO. 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
BROWN &WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDERCO. 
BUICK MOTOR CAR CO. 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALECO. 
CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. 
CHI., MIL., ST. P. & PAC. R. R. 
CHRYSLER MOTORS CORP. 
CLUETT-PEABODY & CO. 
COCA-COLA CO. 
COTY, INC. 
CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
R. B. DAVIS CO. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORP. 
EX-LAX, INC. 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., PHOTO- 

FLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., RADIOS 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INST. 
HEWES & POTTER 
HINZE AMBROSIA, INC. 
CHAS. E. HIRES CO. 
HOUBIGANT, INC. 
INDIAN REFINING CO. 
INT’L MERCANTILE MARINE 
JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
KELLOGG Co. 
KLEENEX CO. 
KOLYNOS CO. 
KOTEX CO. 
KRESS & OWEN CO. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
LARUS & BROS. CO. 
LEVER BROS. Co. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
LIONEL CORP. 
MENNEN CO. 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
NORWICH PHARMACAL CoO. 
NYAL COMPANY 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
PARKER PEN CO. 

PEPSODENT CO. 

RCA VICTOR CORP. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 
SINGER SE WING MACHINE Co. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
STANCO, INC. 

A. STEIN & CO. 

STERLING PRODUCTS CO. 
TEXAS CO. 

VELDOWN COMPANY, INC. 
WANDER CO. 

G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REF. CO. 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. 

R. L. WATKINS CO. 

WESTERN CLOCK CO. 

Ww. F. YOUNG CO. 

ZONITE PRODUCTS CORP. 
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“Ohis salesman “on the job” one da rs 

nee J poe Ir is the newest thing in calendars. It is an attrac- tw 

in the year b uilding business for you tive calendar, well illustrated and with figures that “ 

Se ra 

are easy to read—but it is more: on 

Made tal 
under Al 
ae 1 It changes its picture and its message monthly 52 
en 8441 —twelve illustrated sales talks, each with a forceful 
message and reasons for patronizing you. It is made 00 

to order with your pictures and your messages. use 

pla 

2 It is a Booklet message in Calendar form: 75%, sol 

usefulness, 25% advertising. It is read, retained and ie 

« . cre 

referred to daily and many times a day. om 


3 It talks, not only to the family or person using of 
it but to visitors as well. 


1941 
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5 If a single-pictured calendar is good, the twelve- - 
picture Booklet Calendar is many times better. It F mo 


changes the “scenery” and the message the first day - 

of each month; never gets old or monotonous—al- I re 

ways fresh and interesting. ope 

tees 

é 6 The Booklet Calendar is new; it is different. It tax 
’ is a salesman supreme; a business bringer and profit - 
maker for you. fine 

’ will 

7 It costs little; should sell for more on the basis the 

of actual value to you. Ove 


‘Your name, address and telephone number and illustrations of your business are before your f Ok! 


customers and prospective customers every day in the year. onl 
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Oil Executives Declare 
War on Tax Evaders; 


Urge Import Tariff 


CHIicAGo—War was declared by the 
American Petroleum Institute, in 
twelfth annual meeting here this 
week, on gasoline bootleggers and 
racketeers, who, it was charged, have 
wrecked the price structure of the re- 
tail market in the last few months. 
Although refiners shipped 16,613,- 
520,000 gallons of gasoline in 1930, 
it was explained, no tax was paid to 
the state governments on 1,862,211,- 
000 gallons. Tax-exempt gasoline, 
used in government vehicles, in air- 
slanes, motor boats, as commercial 
solvents and for dry cleaning, etc., 
would in no way account for this dis- 
crepancy. In certain states, it was be- 
lieved, from 2 to 6 per cent of the 
gasoline was bootlegged to evade taxes 
of from two to seven cents a gallon, 
and to enable bootleggers, still making 
a larger profit, to undersell their law- 
abiding competitors. 
As a result of these practices the 
public not only have bought much al- 
leged motor fuel made up of natural 
gasoline, naphtha, kerosene and fur- 
nace oils, but have lost millions of 
dollars’ worth of permanent highways, 
to which a high proportion of the 
money received in gasoline taxes is 
devoted. 
The Institute's board adopted a reso- 
lution announcing its intention to co- 
operate in the organization of commit- 
tees in each state to combat gasoline 
tax evasion. 
The board also urged the imposition 
of a tariff on imports of crude oil, re- 
fined products and derivatives, and 
will pol! the membership by mail on 
the proposal. 
Overproduction—reduced to some ex- 
tent in this country by the military 
action of the governors of Texas and 
Oklahoma a few months ago—remains 
an acute problem for the industry not 
only in the United States but through- 
out the world. In this connection 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, pointed out that “‘oil once pro- 
duced will find a market. Our best 
hope lies in international agreements 
for restriction of production.” He 
Suggested, after offering a plan for 
domestic restriction of production, 
that a joint body be authorized to ne- 
§otiate with foreign producers and as- 
Sist in negotiations with foreign gov- 
‘taments. This would be to appoint 
federal and state fact-finding bodies 
Of arriving at an equation of domes- 
tic and foreign production and im- 
Ports. It might, he thought, be cre- 
ated by a compact of oil-producing 
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states and with the approval of Con- 
gress. 

. B. Aug. Kessler, of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group, also has a ‘world 
cooperation plan’’ for restriction which 
received some attention at the conven- 
tion. This suggests a world arrange- 
ment starting with the United States, 
Venezuela and Roumania, the three 
principal oil-producing countries, 
which could be extended gradually to 
all nations producing oil. 

Amos L. Beaty, New York, of Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Ok- 
lahoma, was elected president of the 
institute, to succed E. B. Reeser, of the 
Barnsdall Corporation, Tulsa. Mr. 
Beaty has been treasurer of the insti- 
tute for years. For the first time the 
office of president has been placed on 
a salary basis. 


Only Prosperous Tourists 
Sought by Los Angeles 
Los ANGELES—Forty-six large 
city newspapers in the United 
States and Canada and twenty 
magazines, with combined cir- 
culation of 78,565,842, will 
carry the fall and winter na- 
tional advertising campaign of 
the All-Year Club of Southern 

California. 

“The campaign will make an 
exclusive appeal to well-financed 
American business men and 
their families who are in a posi- 
tion to winter here,” explained 
Don Thomas, executive secre- 
tary, and “‘at the same time will 
ask readers to advise anyone not 
to come to California in search 
of employment.” 


Employ Coal for Pottery 
and Water Purifying 


PHILADELPHIA—New uses for anthra- 
cite coal from water purifying to 
pottery manufacturing are now being 
developed, the Anthracite Institute 
announced this week, and “aggressive 
marketing” is planned ultimately to 
consume millions of tons of this prod- 
uct annually. 

Anthracite coal is said to have a 99.9 
per cent efficiency in removing germs 
from water. 

A new tapestry brick is being pro- 
duced by the mixture of small-sized 
coal with pottery clay. 


Detroit — John H. Thompson has been 
appointed branch manager at Detroit for 
the Federal Motor Truck Company of this 
city. The first Federal truck distributor 
in 1911, he returns to the organization 
after a connection of more than fifteen 
years with the Maxwell-Chalmers and 
Chrysler corporation. 


12,564,000 Radio Sets 
in U. S. Last Year, 


Census Reports 


W ASHINGTON—The total number of 
radio sets in the United States on 
April 1, 1930, was 12,564,000, the 
Census Bureau announced last week 
in summarizing figures for forty-five 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Total number of listeners is estimated 
by the Bureau at 50,000,000, which 
is 41 per cent of the population. 
New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
the three most populous states, had 
about one-fourth ot the sets in the 
country and more than one-third ot 
the probable listeners, it was ex- 
plained. The number of sets in New 
York was estimated to be 1,886,208; 
in Pennsylvania, 1,444,704, and in 
Illinois, 1,144,597. 


Radio Listeners. 

State. Sets. (Estimated). 
Alabama ....... 56,491 254,210 
Anmona .......;. 19,295 79,110 
Arkansas ....... 40,248 169,042 
California ...... 839,846 2,939,461 
Colorado ....... 101,376 495,366 
Connecticut ..... 213,821 876,666 
Delaware ....... 27,183 108,732 
Dist. of Columbia. 67,880 264,732 
Florida ........ 58,446 227,939 
CIR sinc 64,908 292,086 
Cee 32,869 134,763 
yh Se eee *1,144,597 4,578,388 
Indiana ........ 351,540 1,335,852 
| eee 309,237 906,024 
Pp Se ein ce 189,527 739,155 
Kentucky ....... 111,452 480,244 
Louisiana ...... 54,364 233,765 
Maine ......... 77,803 311,212 
Maryland ....... 156,465 657,153 
Massachusetts 590,105 2,478,441 
Michigg® ....... 599,196 2,456,704 
Minnesota ...... 287,880 1,208,096 
Mississippi ..... 25,475 109,543 
Missouri ....... 352,252 1,373,783 
Montana ....... 43,809 170,849 
Nebraska ....... 164,324 657,296 
Nevada ........ 7,869 27,452 
New Hampshire .. 53,111 207,133 
New Jersey ..... 625,639 2,565,120 
New Mexico ..... 11,404 49,037 
New York ...... * 1,886,208 7,544,832 
North Carolina . 72,329 354,412 
North Dakota 59,352 278,954 
eee eee 810,767 3,161,991 
Oklahoma ...... 121,973 512,287 
Oteqom ....25.. 116,299 418,676 
Pennsylvania -* 1,444,704 5,778,816 
Rhode Island 94,594 397,295 
South Carolina 28,007 134,433 
South Dakota 71,361 306,952 
Tennessee ...... 86,229 374,907 
iC. ers 257,686 1,082,281 
GI RMNNR Scdecrat's deta 47,729 210,008 
Vermont ....... 39,913 159,652 
Vi eee 96,569 444,217 
Washington 180,229 666,847 
West Virginia ... 87,469 402,357 
Wisconsin ...... 364,425 1,494,143 
Wyoming ...... 19,482 75,980 
United States ....12,563,737 50,186,494 

* Estimated. 


MEMPHIs—Tennessee Cigar Company is 
introducing a two-for-five-cents cigar. 
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ANA at Washington Monday 


to Analyze 1932 Sales Methods 


New YorK—The Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers will meet in annual 
convention at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, next Monday to 
Wednesday, November 16-18. 

“The Present Economic Situation,” 
clarified by Dr. Virgil Jordan of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, early 
Monday morning, and “The Return 
of Prosperity,’ accelerated two hours 
later by Carl Byoir, publisher of the 
Havana Post and Telegram, the asso- 
ciation will hear an address by its 
first president, E. St. Elmo Lewis, now 
of the Keystone Publishing Company, 
on “What Progress Advertising Since 
1900?” and then get down to specific 
sales and advertising problems of the 
coming year. 

Monday afternoon, for example, pub- 
lication rate reductions will be argued 
from the advertiser and agency stand- 
points by Lee H. Bristol, of Bristol- 
Myers Company, president of the 
ANA, and by Thomas L. L. Ryan of 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. Another agency 
executive, Stuart D. Cowan of Cowan 
& Dengler, Inc., will talk at this ses- 
sion, on “Concrete Results From 
Testing Advertising.” 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice-president 
in charge of advertising, Standard 
Brands, Inc., will speak Tuesday 
morning on “How to Get Advertising 
Ideas Across to Your Salesmen,’”’ and 
R. D. Keim, general sales manager, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, on “Introducing 
a New Product in These Times.” 
Paul B. West, manager of the adver- 
tising and sales promotion department 
of National Carbon Company, will 
tell at the Tuesday luncheon meeting, 
“What the National Advertiser Must 
Do to Correct Circulation Evils.” 
Six group meetings—on industrial 
promotion, export promotion, direct 
mail, dealer problems and on food 
and drug marketing—are scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon. The work of 
the government for business will be 
told by federal officials. Dr. Edward 
R. Dewey, formerly in charge of the 
industrial section of the Census of 
Distribution, is to tell the industrial 
group how to use these data; John 
Guernsey, in charge of retail distribu- 
tion of the census, is to speak on the 
Census of Distribution before the 
dealer problems group—as will Dr. 
Robert J. McFall, chief statistician of 
the Census of Distribution, before the 
food group, and T. W. Delehanty of 
the Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, before the drug 
group. Mr. Delehanty also will an- 


swer questions on the St. Louis drug 
survey. 

The dinner meeting, Tuesday evening, 
will be in charge of a radio group, 
with Benjamin Soby of the Westing- 
house radio stations and Edward H. 
Felix, radio consultant, being the 
speakers. Mr. Felix will demonstrate 
television, and Mr. Soby will describe 
“How a Radio Station Has Success- 
fully Adapted the ANA-Crossley 
Method.” 

The convention will close Wednesday 
morning, with addresses by Billy B. 
Van of Pine Tree Products Company 
(‘Building a Business by Taking One 
Territory at a Time’), Charles L. 
Low of Charles L. Low, Inc., (“The 
Proper Sense of Proportion in the 
Use of Advertising”), and Frederick 
E. Murphy, publisher of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, (“What Agricultural 
Prosperity Means to the National Ad- 
vertiser’’). 

At the business meeting Tuesday 
morning, officers will be elected and 
member companies of the association 
will answer questions regarding ex- 
hibits at the 1933 Chicago World's 
Fair. 


Goodyear Transfers Moore 


AKRON—M. K. Moore, manager of the 
accessory and repair materials department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
has been promoted to manager of tube 
sales. O. G. Stinchcomb, manager of 
Coast Division accessories, and repair ma- 
terials department, has returned to Akron 
from Los Angeles to succeed him. 


Kingsley Manager of Gar Wood 
Detroir—T. D. Kingsley, formerly vice- 
president of S. F. Bowser & Company, 
Inc., has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of Gar Wood Boiler Division, Wood 
Hydraulic Hoist & Body Company, here. 


Color in Razor Blades; 
Gillette Goes Blue 
BosTON—To distinguish its new 
blade, Gillette Safety Razor 
Company is painting it blue. The 
new blade is being introduced 
in test campaigns in various 

sections. 

Selling at fifty cents a hundred 
more than the “regular” price, 
the blade is of ‘‘super-quality,” 
S. C. Stampleman, vice-president 
and general sales manager, told 
this magazine. “We have not 
advanced far enough in the tests 
to announce details of our dis- 
tribution and advertising plans.” 


A. H. Jaeger 


Electromaster Prepares 
to Widen Sales Scope 
under A. H. Jaeger 


Detroir—A. H. Jaeger has resigned 
as vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Leonard Refrigerator Company to 
become general sales manager of Elec- 
tromaster, Inc., Detroit manufacturer 
of Electrochef ranges. 

Mr. Jaeger will assume part of the 
duties of R. B. Marshall, general 
manager, who has also had charge of 
sales. D. Petrie replaces him at 
Leonard. 

“We plan to appoint well-established 
specialty distributors, to secure na- 
tional coverage of electric utilities and 
dealers,” Mr. Jaeger told SALES Man: 
AGEMENT. “They will be supplied 
with the assistance of field range spe- 
cialists and with sales promotion 
material now being prepared.” 


At one time manager of an electrical 
jobbing house in Seattle, he became, 
in 1916, range specialist of Hotpoint 
Electrical Heating Company of Cali- 
fornia. In 1926 he was appointed 
appliance division manager of that 
company. 

Mr. Jaeger served on the first met- 
chandising committee of the National 
Electric Light Association and later 
on the electric refrigerator committee. 
He has been chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Refriget 
tor Manufacturers’ Association and 
president of the Chicago Sales Mat- 
agers’ Club. 


50 More I. G. A. Units 


Cuicaco—Fifty retail grocers of east-cet 
tral New York have recently joined the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance of Americ 
-—being served by Thomas G. Mahon & 


Company, new I.G.A. supply depot “§ 


Utica. 
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Cigarette Makers Plan 
to Hold $6.85 Price 
as Sales Improve 


New YORK—In spite of a reduction 
in sales as a result of the increase in 
the manufacturers’ price of Lucky 
Strike, Camel, Chesterfield and Old 
Gold cigarettes, from $6.40 to $6.85 
a thousand, last June, the manufactur- 
ers plan to continue the present price 
—at least until next spring, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT learned this week. 


Although cigarette production dropped 
about 10 per cent in July and August 
from the corresponding months of 
1930, it declined only 5 per cent in 
September, and the American, R. J. 
Reynolds, Liggett & Myers and P. 
Lorillard companies—who produce 
more than 95 per cent of the cigarettes 
sold in this country—are hopeful of 
maintaining 1930 unit sales levels for 
the rest of the year. 


The R. J. Reynolds company, it is 
learned, is now inferring in a window 
display that the retail price of its 


Patricia Mary’s Rise to Fame 


RocHEsteR—An award of $3,000— 
$500 as the first prize for the United 
States among pictures of children, and 
$2,500 for the best American amateur 
photograph in any  classification— 
has been made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company to Mrs. John F. Haller, of 
Middlebury, Vermont, for this picture 
of her younger child, Patricia Mary. 

This picture will compete at Geneva 
this month against 276 photographs 
from other parts of the world in the 


Camel brand is 15 cents a package. 
Depicting a store interior, there is 
shown a cash register marking up “15 
cents.” Although these four brands 
have long been known as ‘‘15-cent’’ 
cigarettes, the intensity of price-cutting 
wars between leading retail groups has 
reduced them to two for 25 cents, or 
even less. Camel's policy would be 
a gesture in favor of independent re- 
tailers who have been hard hit by the 
price-cutting of more powerful fac- 
tions, such as the A & P, United 
Cigar and Louis K. Liggett stores. 
With the government tax of six cents 
a twenty-cigarette package being main- 
tained, the increase from $6.40 to 
$6.85 a thousand has increased the 
manufacturers’ profits per package 
about 15 per cent. In the case of 
American Tobacco Company, whose 
Lucky Strike brand now accounts for 
about 38 per cent of the total for the 
“big four,” the price increase will be 
largely responsible for an increase of 
more than $6,000,000 in earnings this 
year, to a level of about $50,000,000. 
The other three companies also will 
make substantial gains. 


Kodak International $100,000 com- 
petition. 

Mrs. Haller, twenty-eight, is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell University. 


Howard Chandler Christy, artist, 
headed the board of judges which 
made the American selection. The in- 
ternational contest is under the patron- 
age of a group of personages includ- 
ing Mussolini, Poincare, Paderewski, 
Byrd, three presidents, ten members 
of European royalty, two Oriental rul- 
ers, three Nobel prize winners. 


Edward L. Shea 


Shea Will Supervise All 
Tide Water Operations 


New YorK—Edward L. Shea, recent- 
ly vice-president in charge of sales, 
formerly vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, has been appointed 
executive vice-president in charge of 
Operations of Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany. 

Starting as a salesman in the New 
York territory, Mr. Shea later spent 
some time at the Bayonne, New Jersey, 
refinery, and then was transferred to 
the producing fields in Mexico. 


Westinghouse Promotion 
to Reach $5,000,000 


St. Louts—Five million dollars will 
be spent in advertising and sales pro- 
motion in the next twelve months by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Charles A. Dostal, 
of Chicago, regional sales manager of 
the merchandise department of the 
company, pointed out here last week 
in an address before the Sales Man- 
agers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

“Every dollar spent in sales promotion 
and advertising now will be as effec- 
tive as two doHars spent later,” Mr. 
Dostal said. 

Of the 22,000,000 wired homes in 
America, he explained, 10,000,000 are 
without vacuum sweepers, 17,000,000 
without electric refrigeration and 19,- 
000,000 without electric ironers. 


Heads Wahl Sales 


Cuicaco—Carl W. Priesing, formerly 
sales manager of the Bridgeport Hardware 
Manufacturing Corporation, of Bridgeport, 


. has been appointed sales manager of the 
‘ Wahl Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 


pens and pencils. 
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Two Cents Each... 


but Not for Long 


. . . because they're only a few left 
of each of the following page re- 


prints from SALES MANAGEMENT: 


"You're the Doctor" 
“Fighters and Salesmen Need 
Heart" 


"Ils Business Bad?" 
"The Golden Hour of Selling" 
"Save the Day" 


"Is Saturday Really an Off- 
Day or Do Salesmen Only 
Think So?" 


"Are Sales Off Because We 
Don't Ask for Orders?" 


"Just How Dumb Was J. C. 
Penney?" 

"They Called Him 
Butcher.’ " 


'The 


These are all pithy, pointed mes- 
sages designed for mailings to sales- 
men. 


W 


We also have a few copies of the 
reprints of ''How Should a President 
Talk to His Salesmen?" which quotes 
Martin Davey's famous letter to his 
salesmen about licking depression 
business conditions. They may be 
had at 3 cents each. 


Ww 


In booklet form: "Epistles to the 
Advertisians'' (come on, agencies, 
here's an ideal promotion piece!), 
25 cents a copy, or 20 cents in 
quantities of 30 or more. 


WwW 


In report form: ‘Population Studies 
of Principal Markets and Their Trib- 
utary Areas""—a compilation of the 
material which appeared serially in 
SALES MANAGEMENT on all cities 
over 150,000 in population. Based 
on 1930 Census figures. Helpful in 
planning local sales and advertising 
campaigns, routing salesmen, setting 
quotas, etc. $2.00 a copy. 


Send orders, accompanied 
by check or money order to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEW YORK 


420 Lexington Avenue 


LUDINGTON AIR LINES, INC., operator of 
hourly air service between New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Notr- 
folk, to James F. Newcomb & Company, 
New York City. Newspapers and magazines. 


New York, to 
National maga- 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB, 
Platt-Forbes, Inc., there. 
zines and newspapers. 


INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
New York, Torex—a concentrated beef 
product, to Cowan & Dengler, Inc., there. 
Newspapers in metropolitan New York ter- 
ritory in January and February. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, _INC., 
New York, Arrow collars, shirts, under- 
wear and_ handkerchiefs, to Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., there. Effective January 1. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL COMPANY. Toledo, 
children’s vehicles, to United States Ad- 
vertising Corporation, there. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, 
operating company of French Line, to N. 
W. Ayer and Son, Inc., New York. 


H. DarorF & Sons, Philadelphia, men’s 
clothing, to Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New 
York. Newspapers and trade papers. 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING CoM-. 


PANY, Baltimore, to Aitkin-Kynett Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN Dry MILK INSTITUTE, research 
and education on dry skim milk, and 
EARP-THOMAS LABORATORIES CORPORA- 
TION, Humogerm and Farmogerm, both of 
Chicago, to the Frank B. White Company 
there. 


W. F. WHITNEY COMPANY, South Ash- 
burnham, Massachusetts, Whitney Wind- 
sors early American furniture, to the Porter 
Corporation, Boston. Dealer cooperative 
campaigns and magazines. 


S. M. LasoratTorigs, INc., Seattle, chem- 
ical products, to J. Williams Sheets there. 


FRED GRETSCH MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Brooklyn, musical instruments, to 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


CONSOLIDATED CIGAR CORPORATION, New 
York, Dutch Masters, El Sidelo, Henry 
George, 44 Harvester, to L. H. Hartman 
& Company there. Effective January, 1932. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
Cleveland, to Sweeney & James Company 
there. Effective January 1. Trade papers 
and magazines. 


ELSER’s PEARL CREAM COMPANY, toilet 
preparations, and HEYER DUPLICATOR 
ComPANyY, Lettergraph, both of Chicago, 
to Albert Frank & Company there. Mag- 
azines for the former; trade papers and 
magazines for the latter. 


Itsco CopPpER TUBE & PropuctTs Com- 
PANY, Cincinnati, to Jesse R. Harlan Com- 


pany there. 


Griggs Heads Advertising 
for Standard Brands 


New YorK — Robert W. Griggs, 
twelve years ago an apprentice in the 
sales promotion department of the 
Fleischmann Company, for the last 
year in charge of sales for Royal gela. 
tin and Fleischmann’s yeast-for-health, 
has become advertising manager ot 
Standard Brands, Inc., and will assisi 
Daniel P. Woolley, vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

With Royal gelatin and the foil yeast, 
Mr. Griggs has made a notable sales 
success. 


Robert W. Griggs 


New Survey of 
Purchasing Power 
SALES MANAGEMENT is now 
making a field survey of new 
purchasing power of the dollar 
in various sections of the do- 
mestic market and will continue 
publication of its findings with 
respect to many specific na- 
tionally advertised brands as 
well as with respect to un- 
branded and private brand mer- 

chandise. 

Like the information graphically 
presented in the chart on page 
209 of last week’s SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, early returns in the 
survey indicate that prices have 
dropped proportionately much 
more than the cost of living has 
declined in the minds of the 
public and most writers on €co- 
nomics. 
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+ + + THE NOVEMBER 1ST INDEX 
NuMBER of R. G.. Dun & Company shows 
a rise of 3 per cent for the month of 
October—the largest advance of any sin- 
gle month since the decline in prices be- 
gan in 1929. 


-- + -++ SIGNIFICANT GAINS IN EMPLOY- 
MENT are shown in a number of indus- 
tries and cities. Chevrolet has reopened 
its Buffalo plant, putting 1,000 employees 
back on the job; Gulf State Steel Com- 
pany has resumed operations in all de- 
partments of its Gadsden plant and will 
operate at 50 per cent of capacity; Car- 
negie Steel Company has recalled 3,500 
employees to its Braddock mill; employ- 
ment in Cleveland gained one-half of one 
per cent in October over September; the 
Monomac Spinning Company has _te- 
opened its Lawrence mill with a force of 
450; the Reading Iron Company has re- 
called 500 men to its Olney Street plant; 
Fisher Body plant in Memphis has re- 
opened with a force of 1,400 men; Re- 
public Steel Corporation, American Can 
Company and Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company announce that they are recall- 
ing thousands of employees to work this 
week, 


+++ THE New York Times Ad- 
justed Index of Steel Mill Activity showed 
a sharp upturn for the week, reaching 41.3, 
as against 39.6 the preceding week. This 
movement contrasts sharply with the big 
decline registered in each of the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1930 and 1929. 


-- + + THE GANNETT COMPANY, news- 
paper chain, reports net profits for nine 
months of $608,758 after interest and 
taxes, compared with $607,805 for the 
same period last year. 

+++ SALES OF THE NATIONAL 
Bettas Hess COMPANY have shown a def- 
inite upward turn in the West since the 
prices of grains and oil started their ad- 
vance, 


+ + + THE ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
TEXTILE MERCHANTS reports an increase 
of 51.7 per cent in unfilled orders on hand 
on October 31, as compared with those of 
the preceding month. The orders are at 
4 new three-year high level. 


+ + + Cnicaco REPORTS AN INCREASE 
IN REAL EstaTE TRANSFERS for the first 
ume since the crash of 1929. 


++ + THE PurcHASING POWER OF 
THE GRAIN FARMERS of the Pacific North- 
west has been increased by more than $20,- 
000,000 in the last thirty days. Orders 
taken last week by the lumber mills in 
that section show an increase of 21 per 
cent over the total of the preceding week. 


+ + + BurLpiInc PERMITS FOR OCTOBER 
for the twenty-five leading Pacific Coast 
Cities show an increase of 9.4 per cent in 
dollar volume over September. For the 
hist time this year permits for new manu- 
acturing enterprises in California exceeded 
those of the corresponding month of 1930. 


nsist on these SIANDARDS 
jor BUSINESS AIR TRAVEL” 


The experienced air traveller has learned to discriminate in his use 
of air transportation. He looks for organized, carefully managed 
air lines ... and demands certain established standards of air travel. 
He looks for EXPERIENCE, such as is provided by American Airways, with 
its six years’ experience and 23,000,000 miles of airway operation. 

... for DEPENDABILITY, assured by a capable, responsible personnel, in- 


cluding veteran Air Mail pilots and a “ground force” carefully schooled to 
furnish the finest in modern air transportation. 


... for SAFEGUARDS — modern, government approved planes and engines 
adapted to flying conditions in the localities where they are used and main- 
tained at high efficiency through regular, vigilant overhaul. And for radio- 
telephone equipment — found on all American Airways’ planes. 


.-. for COMFORT, like that in American Airways’ planes — adjustable arm- 
chairs, wide windows, controlled ventilation. 


... for CONVENIENCE — reservations easily obtained, and all travel needs 
and wishes thoughtfully cared for throughout his trip. 


For literature on travel planning service, and reservations, call or write any 
American Airways office, leading hotel, travel agency, or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS /.. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 


Air Mail & so Connecting 

Passenger | ‘g! 58 Major 
Express p gz American 
Services nN p—7 Cities 


“TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 


HEAT AS FLAG BEARER: The more con- 

fident state of mind engendered by the spectacle 

of rapidly rising farm product prices is nat- 
ural. Fifty-cent wheat was a signal of distress. We all 
feel better now that it is gone. It was associated with 
extreme depression in one of our most fundamental in- 
dustries. The sudden change of trend affecting a com- 
modity of such intrinsic importance and sentimental value 
inevitably exerts an influence far beyond that of the tangi- 
ble results immediately apparent in business activity. . 
Its advent at a time when other signs of recovery were 
hard to find is suggestive of former experiences; the his- 
tory of recoveries from periods of depression reminds 
us how prone we are to wait for some solid evidence that 
the forces of destruction are spent or conquerable. So 
the dramatic emergence of wheat as flag bearer inspires 
us with hope that a general right-about-face may be under 
way. Not that higher prices for wheat warrant belief in 
a universal price revolution, or that such an event is de- 
sirable. The post-war deflation, however unpleasant in 
some of its consequences, was not in itself. an unhealthy 
symptom. But in a good many cases—like those of farm 
products, copper, crude oil, rubber and silver—the fall 
went to abnormal depths in which whole industries were 
engulfed. If they are able now to climb out of these pits 
and attain something like the old peace-time levels we 
shall have good reason for encouragement and belief that 
upbuilding energies can be loosed with bright prospect of 
The best thing about the stirring of new 
life in the grain markets is the reawakening of the impulse 
We needed a leader. 


we 


SUCCESS. 


to move forward. 


== 


ings Institute, a non-partisan foundation which is 

interested in business problems, has been asked to 
study the effect of free deals on trade. Meanwhile, the 
Greater New York Wholesale Grocers’ Association has re- 
quested manufacturers and packers of trade-marked and 
advertised articles to publish price lists showing all dis- 
counts and quantity prices, including special discounts, re- 
bates, free deals and quota arrangements. . . . The whole 
subject of free deals is coming under scrutiny. They 
proved useful during the boom times in expanding dis- 
tribution of many lines. The small dealer was ready to 
believe that he was actually getting something for noth- 
ing. He did not at once realize that in putting such gratu- 
ities on his shelves he was building up consumer demand 
for goods which later he would have to carry at prices 
reflecting the expense to the manufacturer of everything 


Fis DEALS UNDER SCRUTINY: The Brook- 


[252] 


he had given away. Big distributors were quicker to see 
what was going on. The nature of their business compels 
them to look ahead. They are trained to consider ihe 
consumer’s interest and are wary of cooperating with 
manufacturers in schemes to create consumer acceptance 
for goods which must afterwards be sold at advanced 
prices. Wholesalers are particularly vulnerable to 
the attack of free deals, and are inclined to throw their 
influence against the practice. Many manufacturers who 
feel they must do what their competitors do dislike it on 
the ground that it is wrong in principle. Obviously 
public interest as well as the interest of business in general 
would be served by threshing the matter out. 


ee, ~—, 


ALSE SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS: Word comes 
Fie several important distributors of merchandise 

that they are inclined to discard consumer appeals 
which rely on sentiment that is not obviously genuine. 
They do not think much of efforts to bolster trade by 
adjuring the public to spend its money as a means of 
helping industry and relieving the uncmployment situation. 
They are cold even to references to “Regular Christ- 
mases’’ and the more blessed state of those who give 
They believe that the 
public detects a note of insincerity in talk of this kind 
emanating from those who have goods to sell. Their 


as a means of stimulating sales. 


advice to dealers and business men generally is to base 
their promotion efforts upon the practical interest of the 
potential customer, remembering that she is thinking more 
about getting the most for her money than about swelling 
the volume of trade. . . . This strikes us as pretty sound 
counsel. The average person is by no means deaf to the 
promptings of an altruistic character when they are clearly 
pertinent to the occasion. The outpouring of contribu- 
tions in all parts of the country to funds for the relief 
of those who cannot find gainful occupation is proof that 
hardship has not calloused feeling. But self-interest 
masking in the character of beneficence is not sufficiently 
well disguised to deceive any but the most credulous, and, 
what is perhaps more definitely important, it relies on 4 
vague and not very potent argument for buying in place 
of one which, properly advanced and adequately supported 
by performance, never fails to accomplish the desired 
results. As E. C. Sams, president of J. C. Penney, puts 
it, the way to develop holiday business is to offer what 
customers want and then help them want it strongly 
enough to buy it. It is the only sound way to develop 
business at any season of the year, in good times or bad 
times. People buy what they need or desire. 
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Philco Irons Out Dealer 

Il-Will With Quality 

Line of Quality Design 
(Continued from page 234) 


cure. They saw that dealers who 
weren't trading up were selling out. 
Hence their decision to parallel their 
“playing down to price” policy with 
another of “pricing up to design.” 

The launching of the Geddes series 
($69.50 to $295) demonstrated that 
Philco were willing to play ball on the 
price question, and immediately won 
the cooperation of the trade. At the 
beginning of the season they were 
doing more than 50 per cent of the 
radio business in the country; now 
they've jacked up their 1931 quota to 
1,250,000. But to get into how all 
this was accomplished : 

Measured by results, Philco are in- 
telligent merchandisers. They knew, 
therefore, that product design is a 
powerful merchandising weapon, but 
one that can create grief instead of 
sales if left to the amateur. Hence 
they were careful to select and retain 
aman known to be a creator of really 
good, salable design. Geddes’ method 
of reconciling his ideas of design with 
the established practices of the manu- 
facturer as well as with popular taste 
was rather interesting in itself. A 
market survey was made; thousands 
of homes were visited, interiors ex- 
amined, Mrs. Consumer's preconceived 
desires sounded. The manufacturer’s 
engineers conferred with the designer, 
laying before him their requirements 
and pointing out physical limitations. 
The whole conception was circum- 
sctibed by the ultimate price objective. 
“Period” designs for mass production 
purposes were automatically ruled out. 
“Modernistic” designs ditto. But look 
at “Low Boy” and “‘Lazy Boy.’ Mod- 
ernistic? No! But modern? By all 
means! Well, then, they’ve assem- 
bled a mass of do’s and taboo’s out of 
which emerges a design with the high- 
est degree of salability compatible 
with good taste. 

An inspection of the Philco-Geddes 
series reveals an interesting evolution 
in the cabinets themselves. The 
original cabinet, a frank concession to 
Popular taste, is the forerunner of a 
series in which each successive model 

‘comes more pure and authentic in 
character. N. B. G. works on the 
theory that the consumer can gently 
be led up to the altar of good taste, 
but he cannot be driven, and success- 
ul designers, no matter how hide- 
und in theory, must temporize and 


‘ompromise in order ultimately to 
achieve their aims. 
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We went to one of the dealers in 
the Grand Central district of an east- 
ern retail chain doing one of the 
largest volumes of radio business this 
year, and asked how the high-priced 
Philco models were selling. Said the 
dealer: 

“The high-priced Philco line com- 
prises 50 per cent of our Philco sales. 
Naturally, we push them harder, be- 
cause they yield us a fatter profit.” 

When it is taken into consideration 
that Philco’s rise in the radio industry 
had its inception right after the stock 
market crash, their methods take on 
added significance. 


How Design Factors 
Are Affecting the Sale 


of Industrial Products 
(Continued from page 234) 


muffler, and the Burgess noise-absorb- 
ing ventilators. The Silencer lends 
itself to a large variety of installations 
and applications. It may be used to: 
advantage on air compressors, blowers, 
vacuum pumps, gas and Diesel en- 
gines, etc. 

When industry buys an engine these 
days it pretty much takes for granted 


Friend of the Small Town Family 


[ NTIMATE contact with small town families for nearly 50 years—that’s one reason 


for GRIT’S prestige in the small towns of today. 


possible by GRIT’S three timely editions: 


This close relationship is made 


1. NATIONAL EDITION—-423,000 copies distributed in 14,000 small towns, 


86% east of the Mississippi River. 
to small town readers all over the country. 


Williamsport Editions). 


Contains news and features interesting 


(Includes Pennsylvania and 


2. PENNSYLVANIA EDITION—145,000 copies covering small towns in Penn- 


sylvania and Southern New York. 


Carries all National Edition features, 


plus two pages of special Pennsylvania news from 92 local correspondents. 


(Includes Williamsport Edition). 


3. WILLIAMSPORT EDITION—25,000 copies thoroughly covering Williamsport 


and its trading area. 


Here, the Pennsylvania Edition becomes a 40-page 


local Sunday newspaper, carrying late A. P. dispatches and local news events. 


Advertisers may order space in whichever edition they desire. 


This 


selective 


coverage enables you to put GRIT in your plans, without waste, at the exact spot 


where it can do the most good. 
Small Town Market.” 


Send for free copy of “A Merchandising Study of the 


Prorsxcurye pee! 


merica’s 


‘eekly Newspaper 


Revd Every Week by Over 423,000 Families in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A. B. C. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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Topping 
the list in 
TEXAS! 


Fort Worth's index of spendable income per 
capita—1I50.l—as shown in Sales Manage- 
ment's recent Survey of Spending Power leads 
the list of Texas cities! 


Most cities of comparable size show spend- 
able incomes greater than the national av- 
erage ... but few of them 50% greater! 


Invest your advertising dollars in markets 
where you can expect the maximum return. . . 


in markets that are alive . . 
growing! 


. working... 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING EVENING 


AMON G CARTER A. L SHUMAN 


Preudem and Publisher Vuce-Preudem ard Adu Director 


SUNDAY 


LARGEST 


CIRCULATION . 


IN TEXAS 


i: 


He’ll never ’ 


A GOOD FELLOW... 


ey 


‘get for leading manu- 
across‘’ in a skimpy facturers work for 
swim suit where you. Before suggest- 


formal dress is re- 

quired. Manya good product has 
come to us improperly dressed; 
and has left us to “‘get across’’ 
much moresuccessfully atthe din- 
ner party of the Buying Public. 


If your product deserves more 
sales, modern package design- 
ing will help. Let our 35 years 
of successful package styling 


E.E. FAIRCHILD 


ing, we study mar- 
kets of your product and its 
package competition. Our Art 
Department, devoting all its 
talent to package designing, 
then develops the recommen- 
dations based on the merchan- 
dising facts. 


Write E. E. Fairchild Corp., 
Studio M, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK 


Merchandise Costume Stylists. 


the efficiency with which it will per- 
form the job it is intended for. But 
quite aside from primary function, the 
purchaser is not averse to buyin 
where he can obtain all the plus- 
values he can get. Such a value is 
noiseless performance, the demand for 
which is growing in leaps and bounds 
as scientific research reveals the devas- 
tating effect of noise on human effi- 
ciency. With all the Noise Abatement 
Commissions doing double-duty, and 
the nerves of the world ajangle, 
industry is emphasizing more and more 
the importance of sound-absorption 
for the highest degree of productivity. 


The Burgess industrial mufflers and 
noise-absorbing ventilators are the 
latest examples of the intelligent 
product-diversification policy which 
has given the Burgess Industries their 
vitality and longevity. Burgess long 
ago recognized the fact that modern 
scientific progress makes obsolescence 
in various lines an inevitability, and 
works on the theory that if they keep 
developing enough new products in 
the direction that industrial trends are 
taking, they will, by the law of aver- 
ages, always be able to fill market 
requirements at a profit. 

To illustrate: With batteries as a 
starter and a very lucrative seller, the 
Burgess Battery Company, after sev- 
eral decades of prosperity, might have 
been faced with broad-scale curtail- 
ment of activities if in the interim it 
hadn’t been busy inventing and _per- 
fecting other products. Among them 
was the automotive muffler, which sent 
their production facilities through 
profitable channels when the elec- 
trification of the radio obliterated a 
large portion of their battery market. 
When this happened they were pre- 
pared to push the automotive muffler, 
and the sale of that product to most 
of the major automotive manufacturers 
has grown into a business which has 
compensated in large measure for the 
battery slump. In 1931, for instance, 
they accomplished the remarkable feat 
of doubling their 1930 sales of auto- 
mobile mufflers, this in face of the 
sagging production curve in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Come what may in the automotive 
industry, Burgess are on hand with 4 
variety of new products which may be 
counted upon to yield revenue if ¢- 
tablished outlets falter. | Machine 
manufacturers will be required im 
creasingly to take into account the 
ear appeal of their products, and a 
the wheels of industry pick up speed 
one of these early days it will be an 
almost inaudible process, for firms 
like Burgess, Maxim Silencer and 
other such pioneers will have clappe 
their mufHlers on the Machine Age. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


A Lift to Market. We wonder how many 
national magazines, if they sent a ques- 
tionnaire to their readers asking whether 
or not products advertised in their columns 
were given preference at the buying 
counter, could cite a 99.9 per cent “Yes!” 
reply. The intimate ‘partnership’ char- 
acter of the relationship between the 
Catholic Church Extension Society and the 
readers of the Extension Magazine, the 
official organ of the society, who made the 
survey, is probably accountable for such 
an extraordinarily high degree of reader 
influence. 

The booklet gives figures on the economic 
status of the approximately 272,000 fam- 
ilies the Extension Magazine covers, as 
well as a description of the purchasing 
power of the 28,000 institutions which 
make up the rest of their circulation, 
including churches, parochial schools, high 
schools and academies, universities and 
colleges, normal schools, seminaries and 
hospitals. 

The data on the expenditures of both the 
lay and institutional groups is valuable to 
the market cultivator. 

Perhaps the best index of the worth of a 
Magazine to its advertisers is lineage 
gtowth—Extension has shown an advertis- 
ing lineage increase of 96 per cent during 
the depression. 

There are reproductions of comments of 
such concerns as Certain-Teed Products 
Corporation, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company, and the American 
Radiator Company, on the direct merchan- 
dising assistance rendered them by the 
medium, 


Standard Market Data, issued for Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Cleveland News is re- 
sponsible for this latest contribution to 
marketing data on Greater Cleveland. One 
map of Greater Cleveland shows the street 
layout of the city, accompanied by a list 
of twenty-four principal buying centers 
within the retail trading area; another 
colored map shows by shaded areas the 
telative economic rank of the city’s dis- 
tricts. Tables giving the results of a re- 
cent consumer study further elaborate on 
the economic conditions of each district 
Y giving number of families, home 
Owners, home renters, average rent, auto 
Owners, charge accounts, phones and aver- 
age yearly expenditures. Includes figures 
and facts on population, number of 
manufacturing establishments, number of 
manufacturing wage earners, amount of 
Manufacturing wages, value of manufac- 
tured products; a summary of wholesale 
trade; number of retail outlets in the 
ratious commodity groups, volume of 
Usiness, employes, distribution, etc. 


MAN AGEMENT 


PEORIA - $70,361,575. 


Retail Sales in 1930 
A Leader in Per Capita Retail Sales 


(Peoria City Only—Trade Territory Not Included) 


Average for 


38 Ince cities 9030.56==Peoria $670.00 


1930 Net Sales Principal Peoria Retail Groups* 


Food $14,154,101 Apparel 
Automotive $13,952,821 Building 
Gen. Mdse. $ 9,900,118 Furniture 


$ 7,837,441 
$ 4,570,551 
$ 4,311,173 


Restaurants $ 2,721,754 
All Others $12,823,616 


Total $70,361,575 


*U. S. Census of Distribution of 1930 


To Sell This Rich Market—Coneentrate in the 


PEORIA 


JOURNAL- 


TRANSCRIPT 
) 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 


New York, Park Lexington Bldg. -<- 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 


Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


N-EW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


THE BELVEDERE IN BAL- 
TIMORE, Charles at Chase 
Street. Faultless service, cui- 
sine of unparalleled excellence 
and ready access to all rail- 


road and steamship terminals. 


Charles H. Consolvo 
President 


William J. Quinn, Jr. 
Managing Director 


BELVEDERE 


Baltimore Maryland 


“While there’s Life, there’s Hope’’—from 
December 4 on Life's going to be twice 
as long—sixty-four pages now, issued 
monthly. It is anticipated that the change 
to a large edition published monthly will 
permit the Life Publishing Company a 
greater editorial scope, will result in in- 
creased circulation, and longer reader-life 
for the magazine. There will be no 
change in present page rates. 

+ + & 
The latest addition to the National Broad- 
casting Company associate station roster is 
KOIL of Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
bringing listeners in that area service 
for the first time on the NBC-WJZ net- 
work, as well as the present programs of 
NBC-WEAF through WOW, Omaha. 

* * 
The Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., an 
organization which will operate along 
lines parallel with the activities of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in the paid 
circulation field, will audit magazines in 
the controlled circulation field having not 
more than 30 per cent paid subscribers. 
The C. C. A. magazine audits will be 
made twice a year; no publishers’ state- 
ments will be issued, and every report 
will be issued and attested by the auditor. 
Among the national advertisers and 
agencies which have made application for 
membership are: B. F. Goodrich, the 
Cleveland Twitch Drill Company, the 
Hoover Company, U. S. Pipe and Foun- 
dry Corporation, National Carbon Com- 
pany, International Nickel Company, SKF 
Industries, J. Walter Thompson, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Kenyon & 
Eckhart, the Basford Agency, Rickard and 
Company and Young & Rubicam. 

* % * 
Opinion—a Journal of Jewish Life and 
Letters, will be nationally distributed be- 
ginning December 4. The statement of 
editorial purpose explains that Opinion 
will provide a forum for the discussion 
of Jewish questions and for the molding 
of an informed Jewish opinion. _ Its 
editors will be both Jews and Gentiles, 
among whom are such distinguished names 
as Ludwig Lewisohn, Stephen S. Wise 
and John Haynes Holmes. Its publisher 
is Earle D. Marks. 

* ok & 
Each copy of the November issue of 
Metals and Alloys is being sent through 
the mail wrapped in metal foil. Though 
each sheet is only two-one-thousandths of 
an inch thick, the total weight of six 
thousand such wrappers in one mailing is 
nearly a ton. Heavy reading, that! 

* oe * 
The F. W. Dodge Corporation has a new 
vice-president in John M. Williams, who 
will also be a director of the Corporation 
and a member of its board of managers. 

* * * 
Those who know Fred I. Archibald, the 
advertising director of the Omaha Bee- 
News, will be happy to hear that he has 
been elected vice-president of the Bee- 
News Publishing Company. 

k & * 


From the Atlantic Seaboard to the Pacific 
Coast we're receiving reports of swelling 
circulations. The Philadelphia 
offers advertisers and advertising agencies 


a A Be E SS 


a chart showing the year by year growth 
of that paper since its inception in 1895. 
Starting with 6,317 daily, the Bulletin now 
has a circulation of 560,855 net paid— 
91 per cent of Philadelphia’s homes. The 
next step on this trans-continental circula- 
tion tour is at Columbus. There the 
Citizen is setting records with an increase 
of nearly 1,000 copies a day during the 
six-months’ period ending September 30, 
over the previous six-months’ period ending 
March 31. Its present circulation is 95,- 
499, A. B. C. Now then, on the west 
coast we have the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin reporting a 126,102 average cir- 
culation over the six months’ period ending 
September 30, 1931, a gain of 1,871 over 
the same period of 1930. 

* ¢ # 
Business paper publishers now have at 
their disposal a magazine forum in which 
the editorial and business problems of the 
business press may be aired and discussed. 
The Business Journalist makes a good start 
in the November issue with experiences 
and opinions on merchandising trade paper 
advertising, uncovering new advertising 
prospects through surveys, possibilities in 
geographical editions, maintaining present 
advertising rates, increasing circulation and 
improving typographical appearance and 
editorial content. 

* * & 
Scribner's plans to start 1932 quite fresh 
in a new flat size. 
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Union Oil Forms Company 
to Run Filling Stations 


Los ANGELES—The Union Oil Com- 
pany of California has formed Union 
Service Station, Inc., to take over and 
operate its filling stations on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Of about 3,760 retail stations, 760 
have been operated -by the company 
and about 3,000 leased to individuals, 
With assets of about $400,000,000, 
Union ranks among the ten largest oil 
companies operating in the United 
States. 

The tendency toward “factory control” 
of outlets in the oil business was de- 
scribed in SALES MANAGEMENT June 
13, 1931, in announcement of plans 
of Vacuum Oil Company (now 
Socony-Vacuum, Inc.,) to obtain 
control of 122,000 of the 350,000 
filling stations in the country. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Spencer Heater Com- 
pany, a division of the Cord Corporation, 
has established a display room at 914 Main 
Street, Buffalo, where its products will be 
demonstrated in actual operation. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


ee 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first. purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
oe C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


Extra Copies 
If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


The 
Gasoline Retailer 


54 West 74th Street, New York 
Will guarantee for 1932 


00.000 


paid subscribers in the Gasoline and 
Filling Station field. 


Bulletin. 


Do you want a 


DISTRIBUTOR 


for Memphis, Tenn.? 


—and the Tri-State territory, comprising 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. We 
have a young man client, now employed, 
fifteen years advertising solicitor metropoll- 
tan newspapers, who wants to start in busi- 
ness for himself. While not a man of large 
means, he is of excellent character, wide ac- 
quaintance and willing to work hard. Send 
your proposition to this agency. 


MERRILL KREMER, Inc. 
1711 Exchange Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


